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Crrort-saving... 


The IBM Electric makes it 
possible to simplify or elimi- 
nate complicated stroking 
and carriage drills in typing 
classes. Therefore, over-all 
typing techniques can be 
perfected more rapidly and 
easily—students become 
proficient typists faster! 


® 


ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITERS 


Crticient 


The IBM Electric gives every 
school reliable, continuous 
operation...allowingclasses 
to fulfill the schedule set for 
them. And because the IBM 
cuts down on preliminary 
drills, more timecan be spent 


on valuable instruction in 


typewriting production! 


See 


ccnomical... 


Your IBM representative can 
show you—in dollars and 
cents—the surprisingly low 
per-student cost of a switch 
to the IBM Electric. This cost 
is based on the longer, better 
IBM performance, and the 
value the IBM retains 
through the years. 


S. 
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In the great trend to electrics 
now taking place in modern 
business, the IBM is the fa- 
vorite electric typewriter by 
far! Therefore, it is most 
practical to train students on 
the typewriter they will most 
likely use in future jobs—the 
superb IBM Electric! 


(—OUTSELL ALL OTHER ELECTRICS COMBINED! 


Entered as second class matter September 20, 1933, at the post office at East 
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excellent reasons why 
| TO IBM ELECTRICS | 
Is THE RIGHT MOVE TO MAKE ! 
fas 


TESTED DITTO TRAINING AIDS 


FREE 


] “COPIES—THE HEART OF MODERN BUSINESS” 


... manual of office styled dictation material, complete with the 
normal interruptions and distractions which go with everyday office 
operation. Contains checking and straight-timed dictation material. 


2 “WHAT EVERY TYPIST SHOULD KNOW ABOUT COPIES IN OFFICE WORK” 


...a four-page piece which has a pre-counted one, five and ten minute 
typing speed and accuracy test on the front page and rough 
typed material for putting into final form on the inside. 


3 “LEARNING HOW TO OPERATE THE DITTO D-10" 


...a five-lesson, self-teaching manual, designed so that even 
below average students can readily learn the operation of the D-10 
machine in relation to today’s business needs. 


4 WALL CHART—D-10 OPERATING INSTRUCTIONS 


...a beautifully illustrated, step-by-step instruction wall chart. 
Enables any student to produce good copies on first trial. 


5 LETTERHEAD AND BILLHEAD MASTERS 


...4 Letterhead and 2 Billhead designs pre-printed on DITTO 
Mastersheets ready for reproduction of up to 300 or more copies, 
as needed for student practice in typing letters and invoices. 


help your students 
as you 
help yourself... 


UNIT OF 


LEARING now 
THE DITA. 


DITTO, INCORPORATED 
3304 Pratt Avenue, Chicago 45, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, please send me: 

O Copies —The Heart of Modern Business 

0 What Every Typist Should Know About Copies in Office Work 
CO) Learning How To Use The DITTO D-10 

OD Wall Chart —D-10 Operating Instructions 

C Letterhead and Billhead Masters 


These five practical classroom aids for business training need no 
testing. They have been prepared by DITTO expressly for the business 
teacher in cooperation with the Foundation for Business Education. 
Their practical worth has been proved by actual use in hundreds of 
business training classes. 

With these aids you give your pupils a practical working knowledge 
of business machines and practices. By training them in the actual 
ways of business, you make them better qualified for placement and 
more competent beginners in starting their new jobs. They feel more 
at home, adjust themselves more quickly, and more quickly move 
ahead. You get these 5 time saving, money saving aids FREE—simply 
by the asking. Mail coupon today. 


My Name, Title 


School 


Address 


City. County State 
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Recently Remington Rand 
introduced a new, complete, ten- 
lesson course in touch operation of 
10-key figuring machines. The 
response of Business Teachers 
from all over the country to this 
offer has been tremendous. 


This overwhelming acceptance 
clearly testifies to a growing 
preference for adding and calcu- 
lating machines offering the 
simplicity and accuracy of 10-key 
keyboards. It also points up the 
need for school training on these 
machines to meet the growing 
need for operators. 


This complete, new course is 
available to you now. It contains 
all the necessary materials 
including instructor's guide, 
exercise sets, students’ handbooks, 
wall charts, certificates of 
proficiency, etc. And... Remington 
Rand will be glad to assist by 
counsel in helping you set up your 
10-key instruction program. 


Send for free descriptive folder. 
Write to Remington Rand, 

 ... Room 2037, 315 Fourth Ave., 
a New York 10. Ask for your 

free copy of A857. 


Remington. 
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Even a snail sails 


when you use Royal “Touch Control’’ for teaching on Electric typewriters 


It seems like teachers by the thousands are 
clamoring for new Royal Electric Typewriters 
these days. And especially for Royal’s exclusive 
adjustable ‘Touch Control’! 


Teachers say it makes it so much easier for 
a student to switch from the “firm” action of a 
manual typewriter to the powered light action 
of an electric. Jt actually saves many hours of 
classroom time. 


You simply turn a dial on a Royal and you 
“firm up” the touch. Then as the student adjusts 
you gradually reduce it to a light touch again. 


Of course, this is only one of the many reasons 
why Royal Electrics are preferred in schools 
today. Why not call in your Royal Representa- 
tive? Let him show you right in your own class- 
room just how this wonderful new Electric type- 
writer can save ycu mary hcurs of teaching time. 


Gg AL electric + portable standard 
Roytype* business supplies 


Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal Mchve Corpora’ion 
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J. Frank Dame 
The Florida State University 
Tallahassee,. Florida 


ets wake up 


the curriculum 


ID you ever stop to think that 
the business curriculum of your 
school may be sleeping the sleep of 
Now, don’t jump to 
conclusions and that | 
to throw out the good old triumvirate 


traditionalism ? 
think mean 


of bookkeeping, typewriting and 


shorthand. No one, no matter what 
his aims, could achieve that. These 
are still the central features of any 
business curriculum, but they need 
.to be seasoned and embellished just 
as the main ingredients of any meal 
need the integrating and variety fac- 
tors that make for novelty as well as 
balance. Such factors make for in- 
terest and satisfaction as well as a 
knowledge of techniques that lead to 
proper adjustments in the school as 
well as in the business world. 

At this point you have a right to 
ask “Well, what do you mean, wake 
up the curriculum?” 

There are several facets that the 
answer to this question may take, 
three of which I should like to dis- 
cuss. Brietly they are the (1) learn- 
ing materials that are indispensable 
to the (trium- 
virate) (2) the neglected basic busi- 


standard — subjects 
ness subjects and (3) the neglected 
area of adequate exploration or try- 
out in business curriculum subject 
matter. 

Many school administrations and 
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somewhat social in nature. 


still fail to make 


use of the great values to be gained 


business teachers 
from practice sets that are allied to 
bookkeeping, typewriting and_ short- 
hand transcription. These practice 
mediums pack a terrific punch of 
reality for the student not only from 
the standpoint of interest but for 
their integrating force. They wake 
up the curriculum because they moti- 
vate! They integrate the specialized 
technical learnings of the student be- 
cause they provide a realistic setting 
for practical doing on the part of 
students. These practice sets are not 
frills; they are realism in action. 
They cause the curriculum to come 
to life, and learning, therefore, lives 
for the student. The activities car- 
ried on in these practice sets provide 
the seasoning that serves to stabilize 
specific technical subject content. 
They also aid in maturing the think- 
ing of the student who is fortunate 
enough to experience their influence. 

The second facet, namely; basic 
business subjects serve to develop 
those general attitudes and apprecia- 
tions which must be recognized as 
Not so- 
cial in the sense of economic theory 
and traditional history, but social in 
that they ’relate to the everyday liv- 
ing of all persons. Such things as 


economic history, economic geog- 


raphy, business law, insurance, bor- 
rowing and lending, communication, 
transportation, and personal budget- 
ing including wise buymanship and 
thrift are just as vital today and to- 
morrow as they were yesterday. 
These learnings serve to make for 
more complete and sensible living for 
those who have learned well the les- 
sons they have to offer. These topics 
the 
student in that through them he takes 


provide valuable assistance to 
another long step toward maturation 
that the 


curriculum is assumed to provide. 


in the educational process 


Properly taught, basic business 
concepts come alive and wake up the 
curriculum. There must be injected, 
by the successful teacher of such sub- 
ject matter, the living elements of 
everyday practicality that stimulates 
the problem-solving thinking of the 
student. He must appreciate the 1m- 
portance of these very practical 
things as affecting his everyday life. 
The student can only achieve such 
appreciations through the willingness 
resourcefulness of competent 
This that 


the teacher must be a specialist in all 


and 


teachers. does not mean 
of the possible topics of basic busi- 


ness subject matter. It does mean, 
however, that the teacher must relate 
the subject matter to the everyday 
life of the world community and 
therefore to the daily activity of hu- 
man beings in a modern world. 

The third facet is one that business 
school administrators 


teachers and 


are slowly but somewhat, belatedly 
This is the area of spe- 


and exploration. 


recognizing. 
cific tryout Busi- 
ness education is a great field of edu- 


(Continued on page 25 
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No wonder business students trained to handle 
Burroughs equipment have the inside track on the 
most wanted jobs after graduation! 

More anc more companies every day are switching 
to Burroughs business machines. And that means 
the demand for Burroughs-trained operators is at 
an all-time high. 


In every way, Burroughs machines prove to be the 
best investment . . . they’re simply designed, highly 
automatic, easy to use. Most students prefer to 
learn with them, and to use them on the job after 
graduation. 

And Burroughs offers training help and courses of 
instruction to help you train those students to 
qualify for the jobs they want. For full information, 
fill out this coupon and mail it at once. 


BURROUGHS CORP. 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


Please send me complete information on 
Burroughs equipment for teaching purposes. 


NAME 

POSITION 

INSTITUTION 

STREET 

CITY STATE 


SBE-40 
em 


“T got the job, 
thanks to my 
training with 


Burroughs 


so the Burroughs-trained operator gets the job | 


machines 


}>? 


Some of the training courses available include: 


Ten-Key adding machines. The 
widely popular Burroughs Ten- 
Key can be mastered easily with 
its special touch-system method 
of teaching. 


Sensimatic accounting machines. 
The course for the Burroughs 
Sensimatic includes practice mate- 
rials consisting of actual bank and 
commercial posting media. 


Calculating machines. A special 
course in “Learning the Burroughs 
Calculator” is designed to help 
guide your students in rapidly de- 
veloping great skill on this machine. 


Full-keyboard adding machines. 
Here’s a thorough course in short- 
cut addition to help develop accu- 
racy and speed on this type of 
adding machine. 
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and obiter dicta 


Herbert A. Tonne 


ANPOWER AND EDUCA- 

TION briefly reviewed on the 
next page of this issue of the JOURNAL 
tells us in interesting form what most 
of us have realized for a long time. 
The prestige of the educational Poli- 
cies Commission makes this pro- 
nouncement — especially — important. 
There are two elements in this plat- 
form statement which seem to be par- 
ticularly weak. One is about the 
gifted student and the other is the 
lack of treatment of the less-than- 
average student. 

While the report does mention that 
“acceleration is sometimes desirable 
for gifted youth” the fact that our 
more ablesstudents are delayed for 
two years and even more in starting 
their professional work as compared 
to their European colleagues is 
ignored, The Russians are making 
effective use of this failure of the 
American school system to catch up 
with us and to surpass us in quantity 
and quality of scientifically and 
mathematically trained personnel. We 
must face the fact, however, that the 
problem of the gifted student is not 
primarily that of business education. 

The grossly inadequate form of 
education we give to the non-aca- 
demic is almost ignored in the re- 
port though there is marginal aware- 
ness of the problem in the comment 
“we propose no reduction [sic] in 
education of the less gifted, but an 
upgrading in the labor force of to- 
morrow in the sector where such up- 
grading is most critically needed and 
has been more generally neglected.” 

Business students in high school 
(and college, too?) tend to be aver- 
age and less-than-average students. 
Here and there we get a few more 
able students, but these are more than 
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observation, opinion 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
FOR THE 
NON-ACADEMIC STUDENT 


balanced by a preponderance of the 
non - academically minded. Some 
teachers of business deplore this situ- 
ation. They shouldn't. It offers us 
a superb challenge and a mandate to 
do something worth while for this im- 
portant segment of our society. 
Poorly utilized the less able can break 
down our civilization. — Properly 
treated they can and will be the main- 
stay of society. The bright ones tend 
to take care of themselves; the less 
able need more help than we have 
been giving them to find their place 
in life. 

Why do we so often fail with the 
non-academic student? The answers 
are simple. (1) We put him in 
classes that are even larger than 
usual when they should be smaller 
than usual. The bright students man- 
age well in larger classes; the less 
able need more individual attention. 
(2) We give our non-academic stu- 
dents the less well-trained, the newer, 
and the less vital teachers. Gifted 
students learn by themselves you 
can't keep them from it; slower stu- 
dents need sympathy and guidance 
in how to learn and especially in how 
to read. (3) We give our non- 
academic — students — watered-down 
(i.e. DULL) treatments of subjects 
required of academic students. It 
doesn’t make much difference what 
the brighter students learn—as long 
as they are challenged to learn 
they'll profit from any well-organized 
learning. The less able students need 
learnings tailor-made to their ability. 
They are not inspired by second- 
hand courses and hand - me - downs. 
(4) Worst of all we act as if anything 
will do for the less able. “Give ’em 
busywork”’ is an all too typical atti- 
tude. We work hard at teaching the 


academic. The academics will not let 
you give them busywork. They will 
revolt. The non - academics merely 
become more bored and lose that 
little interest that may have been 
aroused, 

The non-academics are the salt of 
the earth if properly utilized. They 
offer us the greatest opportunity for 
improving the level of our manpower 
resource in the nation. Industry and 
business do not want students before 
they are eighteen (if then) and the 
labor unions abet this virtual lockout. 
Labor camps are an anathema to 
American life. To let these youth 
stand around on the street corner, 
as they do all too frequently, is dis- 
astrous. There is only one institu- 
tion that can cope with the problem 

the school. 

The more advanced phases of busi- 
ness education are being and should 
be transferred to the college level; 
but the routine training for business 
is uniquely the job of the high school 
business education program. For- 
tunately we have several types of 
courses well fitted for the  non- 
academic students. Record-keeping, 
various aspects of merchandising, 
most phases of consumer education, 
are all especially well adapted to in- 
terest the non-academic students. 
They need not be watered-down 
treatments of work planned for the 
bright student. 

Unfortunately these courses are 
often taught by teachers who are not 
really excited ahout them. The 
courses are looked down upon by 
other teachers. The supervisor 
doesn’t bother ‘‘as long as no heads 


(Continued on next page) 
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or windows are broken.” Busywork 
is not only quite typical, but even ex- 
pected. “Keep them busy until they 
are able to leave school” is a frequent 
reaction. 


Here is a vital challenge to us. 


Let’s teach these courses even better 
than we teach shorthand, typing, and 
bookkeeping. Any fairly able teacher 


can do a half-way presentable job of 
teaching the “big three”; but‘it takes 
planning and energy, and enthusiasm 
to teach the courses best fitted for 
the non-academic. Let’s demand bet- 
ter texts for these courses from our 
publishers the 
let’s better 
learning conditions for them; and 


for 
demand 


non-academics ; 


teaching and 


most important let’s not look upon 
these courses as a burden, but rather 
as an opportunity—an opportunity to 
cope with and therefore at least par- 
tially solve one of the most serious 
problems of our society. The future 
of high school business education lies 
in these type of learnings rather than 
in the traditional courses. 


MANPOWER AND 


EDUCATION* 


a statement by the Educational Policies Commission 


published July 1956 


Hk United States is now facing a 


manpower shortage, particularly 
in the fields in which exceptional tal- 
ent and special training are at a pre- 
What will the demands be, 


how are they to be met, what is the 


mium. 


significance of the manpower situa- 
tion for education? These questions 
are the framework of A/anpower and 
Education, a recent statement of the 
Educational Policies Commission. 

In an economy such as the United 
States has developed a premium is 
In the 
years immediately ahead the nation is 


put upon trained manpower. 


faced with numerical shortages in the 
productive age group as well as gen- 
eral shortages of well-trained persons 
of high ability. [Education will make 
a major contribution to the solution 
of the manpower problem. 
Manpower and Education brings 
together widely scattered information 
and relates it to educational needs and 
trends. Part I of the report reviews 
the factors contributing to the present 
the 
areas in which shortages will be acute, 


manpower shortages, identifies 


and appraises the nation’s under- 


used resources of manpower which 
may, through increased education and 
training, relieve the problems in the 


* National Education Association and the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators, Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. Manpower and 
Education. Washington: the Commissicn, 1956. 
2 . Charts, tables. Price: paper, $1.25; cloth, 
$1.75. Discounts for quantity orders: 2-9 copies, 
10 percent; 10 or more copies, 20 percent. To 
bookstores or other agencies for resale purposes, 
20 percent 


10 


shortage areas. Population changes, 
the demands of national security, and 
the advance of technology are among 
the factors identified as contributing 
to the manpower problem. Areas of 
acute shortage which are identified 
include scientific research, engineer- 
ing, education, health services, semi- 
professional and technical occupa- 
tions, and executive and supervisory 
levels in many occupations. 

Part II of the report points to the 
need for consideration of democratic 
values in the determination of man- 
power policy. The right and respon- 
sibility of the individual to make his 
own career plans and decisions are 
inherent in an acceptable manpower 
policy. Individual values as well as 
ultimate national needs must be con- 
sidered in reacting to manpower de- 
mands. 

The implications for education at 

Part IIT. 
apply to 


all levels are discussed in 
The 
schools, colleges, and to agencies for 
adult The 
points out the need for continued, 


recommendations 


education. Commission 
general upgrading of the entire labor 
force. Policy recommendations are 
concerned with programs for general 
and vocational education, strengthen- 
ing guidance and personnel services, 
increased efforts toward the educa- 
tion of the gifted, and with obtaining 


enough qualified teachers. 


Summary of Observations 
Concerning the Manpower Situation 
1. Population changes, widespread 

and rapid advances in technology, 
and expanded national defense activi- 
ties have combined to cause acute 
shortages of manpower in a number 
of areas significant to American wel- 
fare. 

2. During the 1960's and the early 
1970's a relatively small labor force 
(people aged 20 to 65) will be sup- 
porting larger proportions of younger 
and older people. 


3. I-xtensive mobility, with increas- 


ing growth and expansion of metro- 


politan centers is both a result and a 
complicating influence in the man- 
power situation. 

4. Technological advances, includ- 
ing those known as automation, and 
the use of new sources of energy are 
causing rapid changes in the nation’s 
occupational patterns and creating ur- 
gent demands for manpower in cer- 
fields. 
mands are in research; the sciences 


tain The most pressing de- 
applied to industry and agriculture 
and commerce% health services; edu- 
cation; managerial activities; and a 
variety of semiprofessional occupa- 
tions. 

5. Military training and research, 
technical assistance programs related 
to foreign policy, investments and in- 
dustrial developments abroad, and in- 
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ternational responsibilities in health, 
education, and welfare augment the 
manpower the fields 
where the shortages are greatest. 

6. The nation resources of 
needed talent not now adequately em- 


demands in 
has 
ployed. More manpower can be ob- 
tained now through better utilization 
of the services of women, minority 
groups, and older people. The reser- 
voir of manpower can be enlarged 
and improved through the reduction 
of illiteracy, through the education of 
those who are now undereducated, 
through recognition of the mobility 
of workers, through vocational re- 
habilitation of the handicapped, and 
through wide-scale improvements in 
physical and mental health. 

7. Manpower resources are ade- 
quate to meet present and predicted 
demands, if there is less avoidable 
waste of human resources and more 
careful development of our sources 
of ability. 

8. The manpower problem is not 
only a matter of sheer numbers of 
people. Its solution requires full de- 
velopment and wise use of every per- 
son’s abilities. The manpower prob- 
lem is thus increasingly an education 
problem. The most important need 
is better educated men and women. 


Implications for Education 


1. Upgrading of the labor force. 
The history of manpower in the 
United States exhibits a long trend of 
upgrading of the labor force. There 
are progressively fewer jobs requir- 
ing unskilled labor and more calling 
for highly trained ability. Automa- 
tion and other technological improve- 
continue to eliminate many 
routine jobs. “The high 
level of education on which current 
advance is founded 
There must 


ments 
present 


technological 
must continue to rise. 
be more effective education for more 
and more people.” 

2. Increased concern with career. 
The Commission believes that educa- 
tion can be made more effective— 
both generally and in regard to the 
manpower situation—through in- 
creased concern with careers. “The 
basic data of the scientific revolution 
are essential ingredients in liberal ed- 
ucation for a modern people. General 
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and liberal education must not pro- 
ceed in isolation from career aspira- 
tions. In like degree, development of 
a full gamut of personal qualities and 
abilities should receive increased at- 
tention in professional and vocational 
education. School and college grad- 
uates capable of continued growth 
and flexible adjustment are in priority 
demand for the years ahead.” 

3. Development of new and im- 
proved  post-high-school programs. 
“Schools and colleges should give spe- 
cial attention to curriculums designed 
to train highly skilled workers and 
technicians in an emerging group of 
semiprofessional occupations. While 
management and labor should take 
greater responsibility for training on 
the job, there is need for further de- 
velopment of vocational schools and 
institutes, some of them regional. 
Programs should be developed co- 
manage- 


operatively by education, 


ment, and labor. Military service, as 
far as the security situation permits, 
should contribute to career training, 
and educational and military authori- 
ties should coordinate their effort to 


that end 


4. Improved guidance and counsel- 
ing programs. “Guidance services, 
uniquely characteristic of American 
education, should be further im- 
proved, and so increased in scope as 
to involve all who teach and to reach 
all who learn. Guidance programs 
should be soundly rooted in under- 


standing of the manpower situation.” 


5. Education of the gifted. “All 
young people, including the particu- 
larly gifted, should be educated to the 
highest level of their abilities. Gifted 
pupils should be identified early and 
given opportunities which will chal- 
lenge their powers and develop their 
talents to the fullest. They should 
be motivated to be genuine achievers, 
imbued with a sense of responsibility 
for the wise and socially profitable 
employment of their abilities.” 


6. Recruitment of qualified teach- 
ers. “The teacher is a prime influ- 
ence in producing increased man- 
power, particularly the kinds of man- 
power which are now in great de- 


mand, The recruitment of enough 


qualified teachers is a priority need. 
It is highly important to attract and 
to retain capable teachers in the pro- 
fession. Increased enrollment of col- 
lege students, and greater career op- 
portunity for women, fer minority 
groups, and for older persons aug- 
ment the supply of qualified teachers. 
Attention must, however, be given to 
such fundamental improvements in 
educational practice as will alleviate 
shortages and improve educational 


standards.”’ 


Manpower Policy and Democratic Values 


While the 


policy is a composite of actions and 


nation’s manpower 
attitudes in governmental and_ eco- 
nomic and educational fields, educa- 
tion is the first essential of manpower 
development in a democratic society. 
And in all adjustments to the impli- 
the situation 
democratic values kept in 
mind. The individual’s right and re- 
sponsibility to make his own career 


cations of manpower 


must be 


plans and decisions are inherent. UI- 
timate national needs as values must 
also be considered in reacting to man- 


power demands. 


Need for Continued Study of 
Manpower Problems 


The Commission emphasizes the 
fact that manpower problems cannot 
be immediately understood or solved 
by the reading of books or articles on 
the subject. A most important fac- 
tor in framing a solution to the prob- 
lem is continued study of local con- 
ditions. And a realistic manpower 
program will be based on an under 
standing of the wide variation in de- 
mands and opportunities which oc- 


cur throughout the nation. 


Relation of Education to the Economy 
Manpower and Education con- 
cludes with the following observa- 
tion: “Educators may at first thought 
welcome its dramatic demonstration 
that education is now, perhaps more 
than ever, one of the chief founda- 
stones of the But 
they will also think deeply of their 
very great obligations in an era when 


tion economy. 


highly educated men and women are 
a priceless ingredient of the nation’s 
future safety and well-being.” 


asta 


Heres the 


of the world’s most popular timesaving, money- 
saving dictating machine —the Dictaphone 
TIME-MASTER, The secret 18 the DICTABELT record...’ 
crystal clear, unbreakable, mailable, economical. You work 
more easily with DICTABELTS...your students (> land 
the good jobs when they know DICTABELT transcribing. 
Write = for details of Dictaphone’s School \ 
Rental-at-Cost Plan. 


DICTAPHONE Corporation, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


In Canada, write Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd. 204 Eglinton Ave., East, Toronto... in England, Dictaphone Company, Ltd., 17-19 
Stratford Place, London W.1. Dictaphone, Time-Master, and Dictabelt are registered trade-marks of Dictaphone Corporation. 
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"However short the avail- 
able practice time, it can 
be planned so that it is a 
learning experience, not 
just frustrating trial-and- 


error practice." 


HE graduate of either a high 
school or a_ college secretarial 


course 1s expected to be proficient in 


the chief skills of his trade: typing 


and shorthand. Among the other 
skills that certainly rank high in his 
employment kit are those that have 
to do with the common voice-tran- 
scription machines, such as Audo- 
graph, Comptometer, Dictaphone, 
Edison Voicewriter, SoundScriber, 
and others. Because most schools can 
afford, at best, a limited number of 
such machines, a student is fortunate 
if he has even a few periods to de- 
velop his ability to produce mailable 
transcripts from the dictation records. 
However short the available practice 
time, though, it can be planned so that 
it is a learning experience, not just a 
frustrating trial-and-error type of 
practice. 

The following training suggestions 
are offered with the belief that they 
will help students to acquire a 
foundation of machine transcription 
skill which will serve them well in 
meeting subsequent office require- 
ments. The suggestions have been 
developed through several quarters 
of teaching experience in a college 
machines course where each student 
devotes approximately fifteen fifty- 
minute class periods to machine 
transcription and is required to spend 
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Young 


people striving for proficiency in 


machine transcription in preparation for the 
higher type of secretarial position. 


Marian Darst, Kent State Uni- 
versity and Nelle Richards, Kent 
State University High School, 
Kent, Ohio 


C ourtes ctaf ne rporation 


machine 


transcription 


fifteen or more outside periods, de- 
pending upon his individual ability 
in completing letter assignments. 
High school programs, of course, 
could not allow so much time, but 
a worthwhile experience could be 
gained, following the same sugges- 
tions, in fewer practice periods. 
The training materials provided by 
machine companies are used as a 
basis for the course. Certain records 
are selected for “practice” ; the others 
are used for testing, supplemented 
by teacher-dictated belts or discs for 


testing purposes. 


Unit Plan 
Practice 
Following the theory that oppor- 
tunity to practice should precede 
testing, the first ten of the fifteen 


periods are “practice” periods. The 
first two or three periods are spent 
learning the operation of the machine 
and typing transcripts with the aid 
of the key. In the remaining prac- 
tice periods, the student works to 
achieve mailable transcripts at his 
own rate of speed without reference 
to the key. <A total of eighty mail- 
able letters is required of each stu- 
dent in order to receive credit for the 
machine transcription unit. When 
an unmailable letter is submitted for 
credit, the same letter cannot be tran- 
scribed again for credit. 

It is not possible for most students 
to turn out more than half the maila- 
bility requirement during the allotted 
class periods ; thus the individual must 
put in as many outside practice peri- 
ods as necessary for him to complete 
his total requirement. As any ma- 
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chine-transcription teacher knows, it 
takes time to develop the ideal co- 
ordination of listening and typing so 
that the typewriter carriage moves 
steadily throughout the transcription 
of the letter. A good beginner may 
turn out six average-length letters a 
period, after a few training periods, 
but more than likely, the number will 
not exceed three. ‘Emphasis is placed 
upon turning out a mailable copy the 
first try, but some recopying is in- 
evitable even among the best students. 
Grading 

The letters are graded each day as 
mailable or unmailable; a mailable 
letter is a verbatim transcript, cor- 
rectly spelled, punctuated, and cen- 
tered. Erasures should be few and 
neatly done. Students frequently 
have difficulty hearing the ‘“‘s” on 
plural words, and allowance is made 
for such errors, as long as subjects 
and verbs agree. After six records 
have been transcribed, a carbon copy 
is made for each transcript. 
Preview 

During the student’s first or sec- 
ond period on the transcriber, the 
teacher dictates a list of words and 
expressions from each practice rec- 
ord assigned. These words include 
spelling demons, words that in the 
past have proved to be difficult to 
hear, or words that require special 
checking to determine whether they 
are one- or two-word or hyphenated 
expressions. The student is in- 
structed to check each item thorough- 
ly before transcribing the correspond- 
is justi- 
fied on the grounds that in a business 
situation, the transcriber has access 
to help in the form of file copies of 
similar materials, company literature, 
or a training program. 


ing record. This “preview’ 


To speed up production, students 
are aiso taught to refer to the “ad- 
dress file,”’—a 3 x 5 file card is 
available for each letter on each rec- 
ord, showing the inside address of the 
letter, the company name, and the dic- 
tator’s name and title. Expressions 
that have proved to be stumbling 
blocks in the past are often listed on 
the reverse side of the card. Such 
an aid can save the teacher endless 
inquiries over such items as “Kew 
Gardens” or “Larchmont.” 
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Testing 

During the last five class periods 
spent on the transcriber, the student 
is graded on the number of mailable 
letters he produces during each peri- 
od. Each student is given a few 
sheets of marked paper at the begin- 
ning of the period. These can be 
typed and mimeographed as “‘letter- 
heads” by the typing or office-prac- 
tice class. One carbon is required 
for each letter. The transcription is 
done either from certain records set 
aside just for testing or from mate- 
rials prepared and dictated by the 
teacher. The fairest type of test ma- 
terial includes several average-length 
or short letters, rather than one or 
two very long items. The address 
file can be used; previewing of diffi- 
cult words and expressions can be 
done unless the records are reviews 
of already transcribed materials. 

The following grading pattern is 
used for fifty minutes of transcrip- 
tion: 

700 words of mailable transcript—A 

* " B 


The grading scale may also be ex- 
pressed in terms of mailable letters 


‘done; for instance, Dictaphone rec- 


ord No. 13 contains eight letters. 
Four mailable would be a C; six, B; 
seven, A. 

As _ stated previously, the major 
part of the student’s final grade is 
based upon this testing period. Stu- 
dents who fall down in the tests, but 
who have reguarly submitted mail- 
able practice work, are given some 
allowance in grading. A student who 
has done poor practice work—often 
turning in unmailable letters—seldom 
shows up better in the testing period. 


Test Materials 


During the test period, the teacher 
may wish to use letters he has dic- 
tated himself. One suggested plan is 
to find several actual business letters 
on letterheads for which “replies” 
can be composed and dictated to the 
the machine. The actual letters are 
placed in a folder and given to the 
student for use as reference mate- 
rial as he transcribes. The teacher 
need not have dictation equipment of 
his own for such a project; he can 


secure permission to dictate materials 
at the sales rooms of local machine- 
company representatives. 

The following set of letters and re- 
plies might be used for such a dicta- 
tion test project. Letters 1 through 
5, each on separate sheet of paper, 
are given to the student in a folder. 
He can refer to their content as 
necessary when transcribing letters 
IA through 5A which have been dic- 
tated for testing purposes by the 
teacher. 


Letter 1. 438 Wisconsin Avenue 
St, Paul, Minnesota 
February 8, 19— 


The Minnesota Association of 
Rea! Estate Boards 

17 East Third Street 

Minneapolis 4, Minnesota 


Gentlemen: 


| am interested in becoming a member of 
your organization. | wonder if you would send 
me information on the following questions: 
|. What are the qualifications for becoming 
a member? 
2. What are the annual dues? 
3. When and where are the meetings of 
the Association? 


Very truly yours 
Paul A. Lentz 


Letter 2. 805 Maple Avenue N. W. 
Cincinnati, Ohic 
April 2, 19— 
State of Ohio 
Division of Wildlife 
Department of Natural Resource 
1500 Britain Road 
Columbus 12, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 
Recently | received by mail a request from 
the Federated Wildlife Association for a dona- 
tion in return for a sheet of wildlife stamps 
they enclosed, 
Although this organization seems to do a great 
deal for the cause of conservation of our 
natural resources, according to their descrip- 


tion, | should like to check with you as to 
whether this is a worthy cause. Do they 
deserve our support, and does our state 


benefit from their activities? | would like to 
send a donation if they are worthy of it. 
Yours truly, 


(Mrs, George Sandridge) 


Letter 3. 223 - [Sth Street 
Elmwood, Missour 
October 21, 19— 

The First National Bank 

Columbia 

Missouri 

Gentlemen: 

Can you give me some information about 

safety deposit boxes. 

What is the average size box and how much 

is the rental per year? At what times can one 

get to the box and what requirements are 

necessary to establish identity? Can anyone 

else besides myself, for instance, use my box 

with my permission? 


Yours very truly 
Miss Margaret Wilson 
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Letter 4. 824 Alabama Street 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania 


June 3, 19— 


The Connecticut Clothing Company 
Men's Shirt Department 
Pittsburgh |, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: 


About two years ago | purchased two sport 
shirts from you, with the brand name ‘'May- 
fair.’ These shirts have given me very satis- 
factory wear; and | should like to order two 
more in medium size, preferably grey or 
green, but any other popular color will do. 
Charge these to my account. 

Very truly yours, 

Harvey L, Copeland 


Letter 5. 
Interoffice Memorandum of 
Patterson Publishing Company 
October |, 19— 

From: Roger Howard 

Order Department 
To: Frank Toll 

Collection Manager 
Subject: Robert Holloway Account 


We have just received another order from 
Holloway. Copy is attached, We will hold 
up shipment until your department clears the 
order. 


The following letters (replies) are 
to be dictated by the teacher and tran- 
scribed as test material. Three mail- 
able letters would be C; four, B; five, 
A. The number of total words in 
each letter is indicated in parenthe- 
ses at the end; this number includes 
words and initials in addresses and 
closings. 


Letter 1A. 

Reply to Letter I. 
Mr. Pau! A. Lentz 

438 Wisconsin Avenue 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Dear Mr. Lentz: 


Briefly | will answer your questions in yo 
letter of February 8. 

1. To be granted membership, a man or 
woman must be a licensed real estate 
broker pledged to uphold the Code of 
Ethics of the Nationa! Association of 
Real Estate Boards. He must also be 
acceptable to the local real estate board. 

2. Annua and local dues are $15 
a year. 


nationa 


3. The principal meetings are those held by 
the National Association, as one auto- 
matically becomes a member of the 
National when he joins the state group. 
The annua! convention is held in Novem- 
ber in Washington, D.C. 

The Nationa! Association contains a number 
of Institutes which are primarily educational 
organizations for those in specialized fields of 
real estate, such as appraising, industrial real 
estate, and farm real estate. These organiza- 
tions also hold conferences during the year. 


| am enclosing some literature which you may 
find helpful. Should you desire additional in- 
formation, | suggest that you get in touch 
with Mr. Harry Lewis, 136 North River Street, 
Minneapolis. 

Cordially yours, 

John Phillips 


Executive Secretary 


(190 words) 
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Letter 2A. 

Mrs. George Sandridge 
805 Maple Avenue N. W. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Dear Mrs, Sandridge: 
This will f April 2 


acknowledge your letter 


concerning the Federated Wildlife Associa- 
tion. | can assure you that this is a very 
splendid organization which carries on a 


great deal of educational work relating to 
our natural resources. One of their important 
functions is publicizing throughout the coun- 
national legisla- 
resources. 


try information concerning 
tion affecting natura 
The Association also provides 


funds for spe 
cial conservation projects n 


and in tact has 
operation in Ohio. 


such project currently in 
f for an educationa 


They are providing funds 


program to aid high school teachers in pre- 
senting conservation topic To their Cla 3] 
This project has been sponsored for two 
consecutive years by the Association 


(132 words) 


Letter 3. 


Miss Margaret Wilson 
223 - 15th Street 

Elmwood, Missour 
Dear Miss Wilson: 
Thank you for you 

deposit boxes. We have all si 
the present time. 

The 2 x 5 x 21 box rents for $4.20 a year, 
including tax. These boxes are located in a 
fireproof, burglar-proof vault, protected by 
time lock. The boxes may be opened at any 
time during banking hours, 9 to 3 on week- 
days, 9 to 12 on Saturd 

The box is rented 
but arrangements can be made whereby an- 


y 
in the name of one person, 


ther person or persons are granted access 
to it. 

We shall be very glad to show you the differ- 
ent sizes whenever it is convenient for you 


to stop in. 
Yours very truly, 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
K, A, Milton 

(138 words) Assistant Cashier 


Letter 4. 


Mr. Harvey L. Copeland 
824 Alabama Street 


Johnstown, Pennsylvania 


Dear Sir: 


We are glad to hear that the Mayta 

yave you such excellent wear. 

The manufacturer, however, d ntinued tk 
Mayfair brand about six months ag we 
naer carry it n STOCK. 


We do have a similar shirt, the A 
has been b 


criminating men 


very tavoraDly received 
customers, he Ace pricea 


at $8 95. We are aging n app 5| Tw 
the e shirts in the c requested 
Er ed a pamphlet describing me spe 
ial sale items which our men department 
w be featuring during the next tw weeks. 
We |! k forward ¢ ervina y 

Very truly yours, 

THE CONNECTICUT CLOTHING CC 

Richard B. Powers 
(120 words) 
Letter 5 { 
Mr. Robert H way 
657 Lou sna Square 
ear Mr. H 4 Subject: 

Your Order No, 5107 

t seems that have been thinking about 
eact ther lately; in tact we have been 
wondering whnerner me difficulty na srisen 
that prevent YOU from taking care The 
past-due balance on your account 
$345.87 now outstanding. for avoic 


Nos, 76181 and 76383, both of which are more 


Than xty days overdue, 
have ent, and two week SSK Te} 
far inite explanation ot the delay n 


payment. 


We are glad that you want to stock our books; 
but in order for us to continue serving you, 
will be necessary to ha a substantial 

payment on the outstanding amount, It | 
not be possible. therefore, to ship order 5107 
unt we receive your Cneck, We uld 
hip the der on a cash basi re r. 
We do want to keep you on our list " 
tomers: won't you help us by perating with 
us? A return envelope enciosed rf your 
check 

Very tru ur 

Frank T 
(186 words) C ection Manaaer 


THE ANSWER'S IN 


the back of the/ 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers have heard this question. 


Of what value alertness? 


James E. 


Gilmore, of Buna, Texas, has something interesting to say 
on this subject on the last page of this magazine. 


— 

Sincerely yours, 
R. W. McDonald, Chief 
Division of Wildlife 

‘book, 
— 
SES 
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Faculty 


dviser 


“Acting as faculty adviser 
fer a student organization 
can be a most satisfying 
and gratifying experience. 
-.- How to secure the satis- 
factions and avoid the 
pains is the challenge fac- 
ing the faculty member 
who is ‘persuaded’ to spon- 
sor a student group.” 


IVES there a faculty adviser for 

a student organization who never 
to himself has said, “How did I ever 
get myself into this?’ If there be 
such, fortunate are the students who 
have him for an adviser. For while 
a student organization must be just 
that—a _ student organization — the 
duties and responsibilities that seem 
to gravitate to a sponsor are indeed 
many and varied. It is the sponsor 
who provides the continuity from 
year to year, who is responsible to the 
administration of the school for a 
club that conforms to the policies and 
standards of that school, and (if the 
local club is a chapter of a national 
organization) it is the sponsor who 
finds himself as the liaison officer be- 
tween the national organization and 
the local group. 


Benefit from Precedent 


Whether or not the faculty adviser 
finds himself involved in supervising 


the details of the activities of the 
group depends upon two factors—the 
personality of the sponsor and _ his 
philosophy of the purpose of a stu- 
dent organization. If the sponsor is 
a perfectionist—and aren’t we all 


Audrey V. Dempsey 
East Carolina College 
Greenville, North Carolina 


about some things !—he will find that 
time and effort must be expended to 
develop in the students an apprecia- 
tion of a job well done. If a sponsor 
truly believes that a student organi- 
zation exists for the purpose of giv- 
ing the students opportunities to learn 
by doing, that belief will color his ap- 
proach to the activities of the organ- 
ization. For example, a certain stu- 
dent club has a simple but most ef- 
fective and impressive initiation ser- 
vice—impressive, that is, if the par- 
ticipants are fully aware of what is 
expected of them. The vice presi- 
dent of the club is the student re- 
sponsible for conducting all rituals. 
The first that officer is 
fronted with the problem of prepar- 
ing for a ceremony, the 
checks over with him all the proce- 
He is then responsible for in- 


time con- 


spe msor 


dures. 
structing the other officers in their 
duties for that particular ceremony, 
and he carries the entire responsibil- 
ity for any repeat performances dur- 
ing the time he is in office. He has 
learned from the preliminary plan- 
ning how to organize his task; he is 
given the opportunity to carry out 
those plans and to lead others as he 
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has been lead. The precedent has 
been established that 


Vices are impressive occasions. The 


initiation ser- 
next vice president has a model to 
follow. 

College students today are wiser in 
the ways of public and personal rela- 
tionships than were their counterparts 
of twenty years ago. The flood of 
articles in professional and popular 
magazines extolling the for 
“adjustment,” for “participation in 
social activities,’ for the character- 
istics which make up a “well-rounded 
individual” (whatever that is) have 


need 


” 


created a mind set in favor of any 
organization which can provide op- 
portunities to develop these desirable 
A student organization in 
has 


attributes. 
the field of business education 
much to offer the students who are 
seeking an outlet for their gregarious 
instincts and who are searching for 
a club that will permit them to work 
and learn. An appreciation and un- 
derstanding of the meaning of ser- 
vice to a community can perhaps be 
developed better through club activi- 
ties than through the regular class- 
room channels. A student’s ability to 
work with others is tested and im- 
proved. 

It is not difficult to persuade stu- 
dents to join an organization; the 
problem is how to induce them to 
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@ The Editorial Staff at work on the publication 


work for the organization after they 
have joined. Almost every organiza 
tion has some members who are just 
“joiners” and who feel they have ful- 
filled all obligations when their dues 
are paid. They have thus assured 
themselves of mention in the college 
yearbook as members. No other ef- 
fort on their part is necessary! How 
to have a minimum number of such 
members is the problem facing the 
officers and faculty adviser of the or- 
ganization. The solution is undoubt- 
edly to be found in the leadership of 
the officers and the “in the back- 
ground” supervision of the sponsor. 


Define Responsibilities Early 


An occasion should be provided to 
have an officer or a member of the 
faculty speak to new members of the 
group at the time of their reception 
as members. A clear statement of 
what the group has done in the past 
and what the college expects it to do 
in the future sets the tone for an un- 
derstanding of the members’ respon- 
sibilities. 

A well-written set of bylaws is a 
prime necessity for an active, pur- 
poseful club. The duties and respon- 
sibilities of the officers are then clear- 
lv defined, the standing committees 
and their duties are outlined, and the 


the 


framework for a program of worth- 
while activities is thus provided. In 
some student organizations, it has 
been found to be helpful and advis- 
able to hold a formal installation serv- 
ice for each new group of officers 
and in this way outline each officer’s 
responsibilities and receive his pledge 
The 
actual act of promising his fellow 
members that he will do his job seems 
to have a salutary effect! 

Active officers who show initiative 
can lighten the task of the sponsor 
and make his with the 
students a most gratifying one. How 
does the sponsor insure the election 
of officers who will really work and 
lead? One effective way to secure 
this insurance is to include the out- 


to accept these responsibilities. 


association 


going president and the sponsor as 
members of the nominating commit- 
tee. If the committee is called upon 
to list the qualifications of every pros- 
pective officer and to justify the 
choice of that person for the office, 
the result can be predicted with a fair 
degree of accuracy. The right per- 
son will be chosen. 

If the membership of the organi- 
zation is large and if the club is ac- 
tively engaged in many projects, it 
is well for the bylaws to authorize 
executive 


officers to form an 


council and thus expedite the trans- 
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'@ The Awards Committee checks on the 
departmental awards 


It is here that 
the policies of the organization are 


action of business. 


formulated ; it is here that the presi- 
dent can receive the benefit of the 
thinking of the other officers; it is 
here that the sponsor can have a voice 
in the transaction of business. An 
effective sponsor is one who is com- 
paratively silent at meetings of the 
organization. It seems advisable, 
whenever possible, for the sponsor’s 
contributions to the club to be made 
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through suggestions to the officers 
and thus permit the officers to assume 
the responsibility of carrying the sug- 
gestions to the membership. 

The chairman of a committee in 
charge of a special project may be in- 
vited to participate in 
council meetings when that project is 
The 


duties of the committee can then be 


executive 
under immediate consideration. 


discussed in detail, and the chairman 
of the committee can benefit from the 


suggestions of the officers. Once the 
committee learns what is expected of 
it, it should be left to organize and 
carry out the work in its own way. 
The president, as an ex-officio mem- 
ber of all committees, has an oppor- 
tunity to check on the progress of the 
committee, but he should be careful 


not to interfere. He has delegated 


the responsibility for that project; he 
should not exert his authority as 
president unless the committee does 


not function. In that case, his path 
of duty is clear—he becomes the 
builder of bonfires under the dilatory 


members. 


Keep Everyone Busy 

An alert set of officers will see that 
every member of the organization is 
given at least one job to do—member- 
ship on a committee, planning a spe- 
cial feature of a program, making ar- 
rangements for a dinner meeting, 
helping to assemble the pages of a 
club publication, being responsible 
for a section of the departmental 
bulletin board, or any one of many 
duties that have been assumed by the 


club. The wise president will put 


"new members to work immediately 


upon their reception into the club. 
Their interest is at its highest pitch 
at that time; it is important to capi- 
talize on it. 

To insure smooth functioning of 
the organization’s activities from year 
to year, some provision must be 
made to teach the neophytes. Of- 
ficers who have many detailed duties 
to perform might well have assistants 
—these assistants to assume the of- 
fice for the following year. New 
should be encouraged to 
volunteer for for 
projects in which they are particu- 
larly interested. From such a group 
will come the committee chairmen for 
subsequent school terms, and the path 


members 


committee work 


of transition from year to vear is 
thereby smoother. 

Acting as faculty adviser for a 
student organization can be a most 
satisfying and gratifying experience 
or it can be one with numerous and 
violent How to secure 
the satisfaction and avoid the pains 


headaches! 


is the challenge facing the faculty 
member who is “persuaded” to spon- 
sor a student group. 
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OR a long, long time, teachers 
have been concerned with “evalu- 
ation.” “Evaluation of student learn 
ing” and “evaluation .of student 


achievement” are considered primary 
functions of the teaching profession. 
Indeed, we know some professors in 
college who consider it the primary 
function of the college teacher to eva! 
weed out” those who do not 
which 


uate—to 


meet certain “standards,” 


“standards” are then “elevated” so as 
to “weed out” still more, so that the 
whole college procedure becomes a 
succession of “evaluation” hurdles, 
with teaching running definitely a 
poor second. 

Such is not the kind of evaluation 
with which we are here concerned. In 
fact, to the casual observer, it might 
seem that the process of student eval- 
uation is nothing more than a way 
of turning the tables, whereby the 
students who have been haunted 
for so long by the specter of the pro- 
fessor’s evaluation of themselves may 
now get even and haunt the profes- 
sor for a change. Such an intent is 
no nearer than the first description to 
the real purpose of student evalua- 
tian. 

For present purposes, “evaluation” 
means giving students an opportunity 
to indicate their reaction to teaching 
methods, class functioning, and con- 
tent of the course. Ideally, such a 
process should include an opportunity 
for self-evaluation by the student as 
well. Ideally, such a process would 
presuppose that the teacher read, ana- 
lyze, and be to some extent guided 
by the comments and criticisms of 
his class. 

In connection with the last remark, 
from recent 


a strange statistic 


study of college students who had ex- 


my 


perienced group techniques in classes 
is pertinent. Six different techniques 
were studied. Of these, “evaluation” 
ranked by far the lowest in student 
opinion as measured by the number 
who called it Good or Excellent as 


used. Yet, when asked whether or 
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group e 


not they would use various techniques 
themselves if they were teaching the 
same course, these same students 
placed “evaluation” second among the 
The apparent con- 
clusion to be that 
dents believe this technique could be 


but 


six in popularity. 
would seem stu- 
a strikingly useful one in class; 
that the ways in which they have 
experienced its use have been decid- 
edly less than satisfactory. 
Cooperative Class Analysis 

By far the chief complaint about 
the 
nique is: “Even if we say what we 


success of the evaluation tech- 
think, we do not see that the profes- 
sor pays any attention, or that he 
changes in response to adverse criti- 
and the 
obvious retort of the professor that 


cism.”” Such a complaint 
“T can’t be blown about like a straw 
in the wind by every whim of stu- 
dent opinion” —shows that both stu- 
dent and professor have missed the 
true implications of the evaluation 
process for group dynamics in the 
classroom. 

In its really dynamic applications, 
evaluation is not just “criticism of 
the teacher,” but a truly basic analy- 
sis of the success of the whole class 
process—my part of it, your part of 
it, the quality of interaction between 
you, me, and the course content—plus 
a constructive look at what we co- 
operatively could do to improve this 
It is tinkering with 
one small phase of the whole process 


analysis-picture. 


to expect the teacher to “change his 


caluation 
by 
students 


Richard Dale 
Texas College of Arts and Industries 
Kingsville, ‘Texas 


unilaterally, in re- 
The 


broader, group-dynamic kind of eval- 


Way of doing” 


sponse to popular demand. 
uation becomes effective as the class 
as a whole, and all members as indi- 
viduals, seriously consider their in- 
dividual and collective responsibili- 
ties to improve in the light of what 
the evaluation reveals. 

If the of evaluation is 
thus accepted, it is apparent that the 


purpose 


sometimes prevalent — of 
asking students to the 
course” at the end of the term’s work 
is not adequate to the need. The best 


practice 
“evaluate 


part of the process—the give-and- 
take of mutual constructive criticism, 
and the mutual effort to improve— 
is lost in such case. Thinking in this 


direction would lead to the conclu- 


“Evaluation: 
Reaction to teaching 


methods, class func- 


tioning, and course content. 


sion that it would be well to have the 
evaluative process begin as early in 
the school year as feasible—perhaps 
even after the first day’s meeting. 

For evaluation of one day’s meet- 
ing, various “post-meeting reaction 
sheets” have been worked out by ex- 
perts.! Analysis of the results of a 
“post-meeting reaction” survey, and 
report of such results, with recom- 
mendations, may be assigned to an 
individual or a committee. Such 
analysis and report should be imme- 
diately forthcoming at the very next 
meeting of the group, to be most bene- 
ficial. 

These day-by-day single-meeting 
evaluations (which the group may or 
may not wish to continue as an every- 
day routine) do not in any sense take 
the place of a broader survey which 
is necessary from time to time to eval- 
uate the over-all progress which the 
group is making, the adequacy with 
which class procedure is meeting in- 
dividual needs, the effectiveness of the 
teacher’s methods of subject-matter 
presentation, and the degree to which 
students are meeting their responsibil- 
ities as class members. 

It is impossible to devise any single 
form which would be useful for this 
purpose in all situations. The best 
form for any given situation is the 
one that has been carefully devised 
not just for general use, but for a 
particular group with its particular 
practices and problems in mind. 

Mechanics of Evaluation 

Here again is work that can very 
usefully be performed by a commit- 
tee* : the working out and administer- 
ing of a questionnaire that will dis- 
close where strengths and weaknesses 
now are in the group process, and al- 
low for suggestions for improvement. 

However much the teacher may at- 
tempt to be “impersonal” about this 
kind of evaluative process, the fact 
remains that he feels the brunt of ad- 
verse criticism probably more than 
The fact 


remains, too, that—whether or not he 


any other class member. 


exploits his position unfairly—he 
institutionally-estab- 


does; have an 


See, for example, Ronald Lippitt’s survey, re- 
produced on page 160 of Kenneth Benne and B. 
Muntyan’s Human Relations in Curriculum 
Change, New York: Dryden Press, 1951. 

?For earlier discussion of committee work in 
the classroom see “Group Dynamics in the College 
Business Class,"’ Journal of Business Education, 
page 303, April, 1956, 
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lished position of status in the class- 
room which he cannot abdicate, and 
which renders it necessary for him to 
assure his students of absolute anony- 
mity if he really wants to get their 
honest opinions. In many business 
classes this is assured by asking that 
the replies be typewritten. Such a 
practice is especially appropriate in an 
office practice class, for example, 
where typewritten work is part of 
the course content. 

In case typewritten replies are not 
feasible, administration, tabulating, 
and reporting of evaluation question- 
naires are all appropriate tasks for 
student committees; these functions 
can be handled in such a way that the 
instructor does not see the individual 
replies, but does receive a report on 
the total response of the group. 

Even when periodic evaluation ses- 
sions are held during the courses, 
many teachers like to make a last 
effort to secure all possible criticism 
from students by sending out evalua- 
tion questionnaires after the grades 
have been recorded, when all possi- 
bility of students’ fear of influencing 


their grades has been removed. Such 
a practice can give the teacher a large 
measure of help in planning for his 
part in future classes. 

As has been emphasized already, 
however, the usefulness of group 
evaluation need not be limited to im- 
proving later classes. Primarily, the 
evaluation process is a useful tool of 
the whole group in its own day-to-day 
operations, to foster group awareness 
of its own process, and to encourage 
day-to-day improvement of that proc- 
ess. 

Such awareness is especially im- 
portant to the college student of busi- 
ness administration, as is the organ- 
izational experience gained by the 
student when he becomes responsible 
for criticizing the functioning of his 
own group and suggesting improve- 
ments. 

American business success is typi- 
cally built on just such pragmatic abil- 
ity to evaluate continually one’s or- 
ganization and its ways of function- 
ing, and to change that organization 
and its ways of functioning progres- 
sively for the better. 
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TIME OUT FROM STUDY 


By B. A. Charles 
St. Michael's High School 
St. Michaels, Arizona 


The dark areas in this design were 
made by striking over the asterisk 
numerous times; the curved lines by 
a succession of periods, controlled by 
the variable and the horizontal car- 
riage movement; the straight lines, by 
the underscore, This is an extremely 
difficult design, not to be attempted 
by the beginning art-typist. 


This is one of the entries sub- 
mitted in the Annual Typewriter Art 
Contest conducted by Julius Nelson. 
Other designs submitted in the con- 
test will be printed in later issues of 


this magazine. 
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HERE are probably as many con- 

notations of harmony in the class- 
room as there are teachers but both 
the experienced teacher and the be- 
ginning teacher have the need to 
make a careful self-appraisal of their 
techniques if they are to attain or re- 
tain the maximum harmony in their 
classroom. Undoubtedly, there are 
many discipline problems that need 
not have occurred had the teacher 
been aware of and followed some 
simple basic procedures in the or- 
ganization and administration of his 
classes. 

For this reason, the following ten 
suggestions are made. Some or all 
of the suggestions may be common 
knowledge to you but if only one is 
new and that one suggestion prevents 
one less problem situation in your 
class, the article will have served its 
purpose. 


Be Professional 


Conduct yourself in a manner that 
is becoming to the teaching profes- 
sion. Be firm with the students but 
at all times be friendly. Have a 
cheerful hello and a smile for every- 
one. Be friendly with all of the stu- 
dents but not to the point of “gush- 
ing” or extreme familiarity that will 
cause the students to lose their re- 
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in the classroom 


Lansing, Iowa 


Charles B. Smith 
Lansing High School 


“Some of all of these suggestions may be common 


knowledge to you but if only one is new and that 
one suggestion prevents one less problem situa- 
tion in your class, the article will have served 


its purpose.” 


spect for you both as an individual 
and as a teacher. I earnestly believe 
that not all of the teachers who win 
the “most popular teacher” rating in 
a school each year are necessarily the 
best teachers. Many of the “best 
teacher” distinctions do not come un- 
til the students been out of 
school for some time and they can 
properly reflect upon what contribu- 
tion their teachers have actually made 
in their lives. 


have 


Set a Good Example in 
Personal Grooming 


Students copy our mannerisms and 
dress more than many of us realize. 
Good examples in personal grooming 
need not be expensive but more ap- 
propriately may consist of details 
such as the men wearing coats and 
ties, keeping their shoes shined, and 
their clothes clean and pressed; for 
the women, wearing hose, neat hair 
styles, and clothes to take them from 
the high school girl class. 


Inform the Class of Your 
Objectives for the Course 

Tell the students what your goals 
are and what you hope they will de- 
You should 
be able to justify any course you 
teach to your students as having a 
place in the pattern of their planning 


rive from the course. 


or its ultimate-use values in their 
adult life. Most students are inter- 
ested in the present, not what is go- 
ing to happen to them twenty years 
Therefore, stress the im- 
mediate-use the course. 
Let the students help you determine 
the objectives for the course. Have 
the students the textbook 
when it 1s given to them and then 
ask them what they would like to 
study and what they think they should 
learn from the course. You will usu- 
ally find that their goals differ very 
Students can 


from now. 
factors of 


examine 


little from your own. 
be very sincere when given an op- 
portunity to help plan the course con- 
tent. 


Begin Classes on Time 

Do not give the students any time 
Be firm in your 
on 


or reason to dawdle. 
policy about beginning classes 
time and there will be little opportun- 
ity for problem situations to arise due 
to inactivity. This presupposes that 
you must have your lesson plan well 
organized and the administrative rou- 
tine planned so that it may be car- 
ried out during a period of student 
activity. Remember, minute 
wasted is one minute times the num- 
Waste 
one minute in a class of thirty stu- 


every 


ber of students in the class. 


dents and you have wasted thirty 


minutes. 


State Your Policy on 
Testing and Grading 

Let the students know early in the 
course upon what factors they will 
be graded and if ‘possible the type and 
frequency of the tests. Once you 
have stated your policy and given the 
grades, let them stand. Do not be 
beguiled into changing a grade for a 
says he didn't 
Students 


student because he 
know what was expected, 
can become quite emotionally dis- 
turbed over an uncertain testing and 
grading procedure. Make sure that 
your tests are fair and do not con- 
tain unfamiliar material just for the 
sake of “throwing a scare” or de- 
termining their ability to reason. Be 
fair! 
Rotate Classroom Chores 
Among the Students 

If you assign various classroom 
duties to the students, see that such 
duties are rotated. I believe many 
teachers have been: prone to assign 
duties of too trivial a nature for high 
school students. They may be given 
responsibilities but make those re- 
sponsibilities fitting with their age and 
We. should not assume that 
tasks such as watering the plants, 


status. 


checking the ventilation and lighting, 
and similar menial chores are beyond 
the scope of our own duties. 
Be Definite in Your 
Instructions 

Make your directions for any ac- 
Write the 
directions on the blackboard if pos- 
sible. 


tivity clear and explicit. 


Do not penalize part of the 
class by making them do an activity 
again if their mistake was the result 
of your indefinite or garbled instru- 
tions. 
Be Consistent and Considerate ' 
se consistent in your requirements 
for order in the classroom and the 
type and quality of work you expect 
from the students. Do not condone 
inaccuracy or slovenliness today and 
refuse the same type of work to- 
morrow. Be considerate in assign- 
ing the students homework by taking 
into consideration the requirements 
their other 
Remember, they are prob- 


and assignments of 


classes. 
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ably taking three other courses and 
in some instances may be working 
after school. Farm children espe- 
cially may have difficulty in finding 
time to complete long homework as- 


signments. 


Have Some Praise 
for Everyone Often 


Remember to praise the students as 
individuals and as a class at every op- 
portunity. Sometimes praise or en- 
couragement, even though you feel 
they do not deserve it, is all that is 
needed to give the students that extra 
push and give them renewed energy 
in the course. Be on guard against 
showing any partiality to a student 
that would tend to lower the other 
students’ respect for both you and 


the student so favored. 


Bring Some Humor 
to the Classroom 

Have a repertoire of jokes and an- 
ecdotes suitable and applicable to the 
class to spring upon them at unan- 
nounced times. An occasional joke 
can do much to lighten the serious- 
ness of the class and relieve student 


tensions. However, do not let such 
digressions degenerate into joke ses- 
sions but do find time for sorne fun 
students to share 


and encourage 


their laughs with you. 


Recognize Individual Differences 
Perhaps if you were to think back 
over a past problem situation you 
could now see that it was caused by 
not meeting that student’s individual 
differences. Students may differ in 
emotional maturity, background, race, 
disabilities, | mental 


age, physical 


ability, and in many other 
The teacher should be alert to detect 
take the 


Ways. 


such. differences and to 
necessary steps to provide for the 
that not 


reaction on the 


student in a manner will 


cause unfavorable 
part of any of the students. 

These are only a few of the many 
good classroom techniques that pro- 
mote harmony. If you follow these 
suggestions, there is little chance for 
discipline problems to affect your 
harmonious classroom atmosphere 
and you will be a teacher of which 
the profession may be proud. 


the meaning 
behind the 


By Merle W. Wood 
Abraham Lincoln High School —— 
Des Moines, 


“COLLATERAL” 


cur lateralis 
meant 
together side by side 


A bank or other loan agency will 
usually ask for "Collateral" before 
it grants a loan, This means that you 
must pledge property of 
parallel value. In the event that you 
do not repay the loan the bank gets 
title to the property. 


certain 
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Teaching the 
Number Row 


23.9.7 F 8 


“The problem of developing number-and- 


symbol competency is a complex one. 


There are no easy nor pat solutions.’ 


HERI. appears to be a growing 

confusion among teachers as to the 
best method to use for the teaching 
of the number row. There are those 
who favor the “pipe-organ” method 
over the “traditional” or the home- 
row reach method. With the pipe- 
organ method, the left hand is moved 
to the number row with the fingers 
on the 2, 3, 4, and 5—the little finger 
is used to control the 2, the index 
finger controls the 6 in addition to 
the 5; the right hand remains in the 
so-called normal or home-row posi- 
tion and the numbers 7, 8, 9, and 0 
are struck in the conventional manner 
by the fingers of this hand. 

The studies that have been made of 
these two methods indicate some su- 
periority for the pipe-organ method 
over the home-row reach method. 
This superiority appears especially 
when “all-number” copy is used for 
the measurement of the skill. The 
superiority or difference, however, is 
usually not. statistically significant. 
The difference tends to disappear as 
the copy is progressively changed 
from all numbers to mixed copy 
(numbers and words in equal pro- 
portion) to statistical copy (straight 
copy which contains numerous figures 
and symbols) to copy of a business- 
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report type (copy which contains oc- 
casional numbers and symbols). As 
the numbers decrease in the copy, the 
results achieved by the home-row 
reach method begin to match or sur- 
pass the results achieved by the pipe- 
otgan method. 

Certain shortcomings seem to be 
inherent in both of these methods. 
lor example, students seem, in the 
initial stages at least, to have consid- 
erable “reach” difficulty when the 
home-row reach method is used. The 
hands tend to move up and down the 
keyboard. Waste motions of many 
kinds creep into the technique pattern 
of the student. It is true, of course, 
that many of the gross movements in- 
volved in making the number reaches 
from the home row tend to disappear 
as students develop confidence and 
skill. One criticism of the pipe-or- 
gan method stems from the need to 
shift the left hand to the number row. 
With mixed copy, the up-and-down 
movement of the left hand may result 
in waste motion. It is also true, how- 
ever, that in time the student trained 
by this method becomes quite adept in 
making the quick left-hand shift to 
the number row. The other criticism 
is the same one which characterizes 
the home-row reach method, 


Lawrence W. Erickson 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


reach difficulty experienced by the 
fingers of the right hand. 

As teachers of typewriting, we 
need to do much more experimenta- 
tion with the problem of teaching the 
numbers and symbols. The teaching 
procedures that we now use need to 
be tested and reappraised. In these 
ways, perhaps, we can begin to get 
the answers to some of the questions 
at which we are now only guessing. 
The purpose of this article 1s to sug- 
gest an experimental approach. This 
approach is concerned with solutions 
to various typewriting teaching prob 
lems for which no one, apparently, 
has a ready answer that represents 
the best possible solution. 

An experimental plan that might 
be followed in the teaching of num 
bers is described here. The plan de 
scribed might be used, for example, 
by the teacher who teaches three be 
ginning typewriting classes. The 
same plan can be carried on over a 
longer period of time by the teacher 
who has only one beginning class each 
semester. Many teachers will think 
f other experimental teaching plans 
that might be used. All this is but 
one aspect of action research in the 
classroom—our best educational lab 


oratory. The experimentation should 
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help to make teaching more interest- 
ing and challenging; it may lead to 
better instructional practices. 


An Experimental Approach 

The following is suggestive ex- 
perimental approach that might be 
used with three beginning typewrit- 
ing classes. Each class would learn 
the numbers by one or another of the 
suggested methods. 

Control Group: The numbers 

would be taught to this group in 

the conventional manner by the 
home-row reach method. 

Experimental Group 1: The 

numbers would be taught to this 

group by the pipe-organ method. 

Experimental Group 2: The 

numbers would be taught to this 

group by the “third-row’ meth- 
od. 

The third-row method requires the 
shifting of the fingers of both hands 
to the third row. The fingers of the 
left hand are positioned over the q, 
w, e, and r; the fingers of the right 
hand are positioned over the u, 7, 0, 
and p. The reaches to the number 
keys are made from this position. 
The reach pattern for the numbers is 
similar to the reach pattern to the 
third row from the home row. The 
same fingers are used for striking the 
numbers as are used with the home- 
row reach method. The reach for the 
figure 1, however, becomes a down- 
ward reach with the third finger of 
the right hand. With the fingers in 
position over the third row, the 
space bar’ is controlled with the right 
thumb and the shift keys are con- 
trolled by extending the little fingers 
When 
it is necessary to hit the comma or 
the period keys, the right hand is 
shifted to its regular position over the 


out and down to these keys. 


home row. 


Controlled Variables 


In teaching the three groups un- 
der this experimental plan where a 
different method is used with each 
group, the teacher must exercise as 
much care as possible to control the 
variables which may affect the find- 
ings of the experiments. For ex- 
ample, each group should receive the 
same amount of number practice. 
Each group should be equated on 
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some basis. Entire groups, or seg- 
ments of each group, can be com- 
pared without destroying the value 
of the experimentation even though 
the groups are not equated individual 
to individual on the basis of factors 
that traditionally have been consid- 
ered prerequisites to the development 
of skill, such as the intelligence quo- 
tient and the reading rate. 

One possible plan of comparison 
that works well and establishes a sat- 
isfactory basis for comparisons be- 
tween groups is to make comparisons 
of measurements of number compe- 
tencies on various kinds of number 
copy with measurements of straight- 
copy competencies. The use of an 
average of rates of an entire class 
does not serve as a good basis for 
comparisons since the average often 
gives misleading findings. The com- 
parisons should be made _ between 
groups at selected or graduated levels 
of the straight-copy rates. To illus- 
trate, the number rates of students in 
one group who are in the 41 to 45 
word-level category in terms of their 
straight-copy rates are compared 
with a similar segment of another 
group taught by a different number 
method. Various five-word interval 
categories up and down the scale 
would need to be established to take 
care of all students in each class 
group. It is important, too, to keep 
the time factor constant. 

Also, it seems to be fairly well 
established that if students know 
they are a part of an experimental 
group, they frequently do a_ better 
job because of the factor of added in- 
terest and not because of the par- 
ticular technique or method being 
used. Therefore, if one class is told 
that it is an experimental group, all 
classes should be told the same thing 
so as to avoid biasing the results in 
favor of one particular group. A 
better evaluation of a technique or 
method would result if none of the 
groups had knowledge that it was a 
part of an experimental group. The 
teacher, too, must not let his own en- 
thusiasm for a particular method af- 
fect his teaching. Finally, the teach- 
er should set up an easy procedure 
for recording the results of all tests 
that relate to the experimentation. 


Findings 


The number experiment suggested 
in this article has been made with 
beginning typewriting classes in the 
Los Angeles area. The experiment 
extended over a period of several 
years. Some of the findings of this 
experimental program were as fol- 
lows: 

1. Neither the pipe-organ nor the 
third-row method had a particular ad- 
vantage over the home-row reach 
method unless the copy was composed 
predominantly of numbers. 

2. The shifting of both hands to 
the third row seemed to cause less 
confusion and waste motion than the 
shifting of the left hand to the num- 
ber row as is done with the pipe- 
organ method. 

3. The number reach from the 
third row caused the students rela- 
tively little difficulty since it seems to 
be nearly identical with the reach 
from the home row to the third row. 

4. As the students developed addi- 
tional typewriting skill, the third-row 
method allowed them to revert to the 
home-row reach method with little or 
no difficulty in those instances when 
there was only an occasional need for 
typing numbers. 

5. The students trained by the 
home-row reach method seemed to 
have a distinct tendency to shift their 
hands to what might approximate a 
third-row position so as to compen- 
sate for the difficulty of the reach 
to the number keys. 

6. Students trained by the third- 
row method had a slight superiority 
in terms of rates over students trained 
by either the pipe-organ or the home- 
row reach methods when all-number 
copy was used for measurement of 
number competency. The same re- 
sults obtained when mixed copy was 
used for measurement. 

7. Regardless of the method used, 


‘better results were obtained with all 


classes when the teaching of the num- 
bers was delayed for a period of 
from two to three weeks following 
the completion of the teaching of the 
letter keyboard. This period of time 
appeared to be needed by most stu- 
dents for establishing control over 
the letter key locations and the vari- 
ous reach patterns. Emphasis during 
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this period, it would seem, should be 
upon the building of good typewrit- 
ing techniques. 

8. All students developed greater 
number competency regardless of the 
method used when number practice 
was made a part of the daily type- 
writing practice plan. 

These findings are tentative since 
they are not based on_ sufficiently 
large numbers of students to estab- 
lish complete validity. It is hoped 
that other teachers will engage in ex- 
perimentation such as this as a way 
of confirming or rejecting these find- 
ings. 

The problem of developing num- 
ber-and-symbol competency is a com- 
There are no easy nor pat 
Some experimental tech- 


plex one. 
solutions. 
niques and methods that could be used 
by the typewriting teacher have been 
suggested in this article. It seems a 
certainty that there are other and bet- 


ter methods. Some additional ex- 
perimental approaches that might be 
suggested concern the need for more 
experimentation with the teaching of 
the from the 
teaching of the numbers. The results 
of such an approach should be com- 
pared with teaching results obtained 
when the numbers and symbols are 
taught without, separation. The pub- 
lication of the findings of some of 


symbols separately 


these experiments in our business ed- 
ucation magazines would be one step 


toward the professionalization of 
business education. The results of 
these experimental programs may 


lead also to stimulating and worth- 
while group discussions at in-service 
conferences and institutes or at our 
business education conventions. A 
comparison of the results may well 
lead us to the thing that is needed in 
all educational activity—improved in- 
structional practices. 


LET'S WAKE UP THE CURRICULUM 
(Continued from page 7) 


cation, but while the areas of music, 
art, home economics, agriculture, and 
industrial courses have taken advan- 
tage of the opportunities for realistic 
exploration through doing this has 
been in large measure a_ neglected 
area in business education. By doing, 
I mean that the student is enabled 
actually to Jive the 
bookkeeping, selling and shorthand 
on a tryout basis. Trying out these 


experience of 


areas of everyday activity helps to 
~make the curriculum Jive in the life 
of the student. Of course these try- 
outs should come early enough so 
that all pupils at the ninth or tenth 
grade level may have the advantages 
that are to be gained. Such tryouts 


should be of short duration (about 
six weeks in each), but at the same 
time, the learnings will have intrinsic 
value. the 
selves to be gained, these tryouts pro- 


Besides values-in-them- 
vide tremendous guidance potential, 
for, properly organized, such courses 
enable pupils to discover their own 
native interests and abilities. 

This has been a brief review of 
thoughts on WAKING UP THE CUR- 
RICULUM. There is not one ounce of 
originality in any of it. It is just a 
reflection of what is actually going 
on in the living curriculum of any 
school where wide-awake teachers are 
making sure that just such things are 
happening! 


“OLD DOGS AT THE KEYBOARD" 


“The Federal Government’s decision 
against installing typewriters with a new 
and presumably more efficient keyboard 
was surrounded by all the usual talk about 
experimental studies and_ scientific re- 
search, but we suspect the basic reason was 
much simpler: You can’t teach an old dog 
new tricks. 

“Some months ago the Government took 
note of those periodical statements that the 
present standard typewriter keyboard is 
old-fashioned, inefficient, and hard on the 
nerves of the typists. It retrained 20 Gov- 
ernment typists in a new system. 

“But tests of speed and accuracy he- 
tween the newly trained group and a team 
using the old method proved very little. 
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The Government is coy about announcing 
the results, but it seems that nothing de- 
cisive emerged. 

“Even if the new line-up of letters had 
proved faster and better beyond argument, 
we doubt that people who use the type- 
writer would readily switch to it. It's 
hard enough to get people to learn some- 
thing new for the first time; getting them 
to unlearn it and substituting an entirely 
different system runs counter to human 
stubbornness. The Government’s 160,000 
typists can relax. They may hit a Q when 
they want a W now and then, but even the 
mistakes will be old, familiar and cor- 
fortable.” 

—The Philadelphia Inquirer 


TYPEWRITER 
MYSTERY 


This typewriter game was originated 
and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, spon- 
sor of the annual artistic typing con- 
tests. The object of the game is to 
construct a design on the typewriter by 
following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in 
typewriter, space down 14 single spaces 
from the top, set side margins for a 48- 
space line and begin typing, line by line. 
Symbols: "5%" means strike "%" five 
times; "“3sp" means strike space bar 
three times; etc. Keep shift lock de- 
pressed throughout entire typing. 


Line 

1—37sp, 6% 

2—36sp, 8% 

3—35sp, 9% 

4—35sp, 10% 

5—3é6sp, 8% 

6—29sp, 14% 

7—26sp, 13% 

8—23sp, 17% 

9—2I1sp, 22% 
10—19sp, 26% 
11—17sp, 5%, Isp, 23% 
12—15sp, 6%, 2sp, 23% 
13—14sp, 5%, 3sp, 17%, Isp, 6% 
14—12sp, 4%, 4sp, 17%, 3sp, 6% 
15—9sp, 4%, 6sp, 16%, 5sp, 6% 
16—4sp, 6%, 8sp, 15%, 7sp, 6% 
17—3sp, 8%, 7sp, 14%, Bsp, 5% 
18—3sp, 8%, 7sp, 15%, 7sp, 5% 
19—3sp, 8%, 7sp, 15%, 7sp, 4% 
20—4sp, 6%, 8sp, 16%, ésp, 4% 
21—18sp, 8%, Isp, 8%, é6sp, 4% 
22—18sp, 7°%, 3sp, 8%, 6sp, 4% 
23—18sp, 7%, 3sp, 8%, 8sp, 3% 
24—17sp, 7%, 5sp, 8%, Isp, 3% 
25—15sp, 8%, 7sp, 8% 
26—13sp, 9%, Isp, 8% 
27—11sp, 10%, 10sp, 9% 
28—10sp, 9%, 13sp, 7% 
29—8sp, 9%, 14sp, 7% 
30—6sp, 9%, 15sp, 7% 
31—5sp, 8%, 1lésp, 7% 
32—4sp, 7%, 17sp, 6% 
33—3sp, 6%, 18sp, 5% 
34—2sp, 5%, 19sp, 5% 
35—5%, 20sp, 5% 
36—8°%, lésp, 7% 
37—Isp, 8%, 15sp, 9% 


The design constructed by following 
the above directions will be shown in 
the next issue of this magazine. 


If you are remodeling old quarters or 
planning new facilities for your business 
education classes, if you have furnished 
or are planning to furnish your present 
classrooms, if you have a building prob- 
lem that you know is of general interest, 
you have been invited to share your ex- 
perience or problem with other Journal 
readers. 

Send pictures of remodeled, refur- 
nished or new quarters or your questions 
about the expansion of your present 
facilities directly to the Journa! address 
— 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania. For further information, 
see the article in the May, 1956, issue of 
the Journal by Fred S$. Cook, page 367. 
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EDUCATIONAL LAG 


Arnold Condon, University of Illinois, Urbana 


and Rowena Wellman, The Woman's Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina, 


Greensboro, North Carolina. 


SHORTHAND 


“Shorthand instruction must be constantly directed 


toward the desired ultimate ob jective—transportation.” 


HORTHAND teachers, like most 

individuals, tend to be conserva- 
tive. We tend to teach as we were 
taught. We resist change. We are 
reluctant to leave the known materials 
and methods to venture into the un- 
known. Thus we perpetuate the edu- 
cational lag. 

For too long we have lagged in de- 
veloping appropriate shorthand mate- 
rials and in accepting or adapting 
methodologies other 
fields, as, for example, in the teaching 
of reading, foreign languages, and 
music. Significant in those areas is 
the philosophy that instruction must 
be functional, that it should be con- 
stantly directed toward the desired 
ultimate objective. In the philosophy 
of shorthand training, should 
recognize that the ultimate function 
of the stenographer is the transcrip- 
tion of the dictation that has been 
taken, and from the beginning we 
should teach the subject in the way 


advanced in 


we 


it will be used. 

Reducing the educational lag in 
shorthand will involve changes in con- 
cepts, working materials, procedures, 
and pupil performance. In the pro- 
fessional endeavors to break with tra- 
dition and overcome the recognized 
lag, one development has been that 
of the transcription method of teach- 
ing shorthand. The method proved 
its merit in experimental research on 
high school and college levels. It can 
be used with minimal conversion of 
established texts. However, because 
method and materials are interde- 
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pendent in any approach to shorthand 
learning, this presentation of the 
transcription method necessarily de- 
scribes the specific learning materials. 
How to convert the usual, familiar 
materials will be explained in a later 
article. 


Teach for Competency 

The basic point of view in the 
transcription method as developed by 
the writers is that every day’s learn- 
ing exercise shall be a complete steno- 
graphic task performed in compe- 
tency pattern. The iearner reads 
shorthand, writes shorthand from 
dictation, and transcribes that dicta- 
tion from his own notes. Instruction- 
al materials and procedures are based 
on the following definite convictions 
about skill learning and the building 
of transcription power. 
Controlled gradation of all com- 
ponents is necessary to main- 
tain and advance the compe- 
tency level of performance. 

Beginning lessons contain few and 
simple elements. The first lesson pre- 
sents only five letters of the short- 
hand alphabet ; and these are easy-to- 
write symbols and joinings: t and d 
strokes plus the three circle vowels, 
a, e, 1. It has been possible to con- 
struct dictation-transcription exer- 
cises With the use of only these five 
shorthand symbols. Thus the initial 
shorthand experience is easy. For 
a considerable time thereafter only 
one new shorthand principle is pre- 
sented in each succeeding lesson. The 


early vocabulary is of high frequency, 
with no spelling and language diffi- 
culties and no internal punctuation. 
When the lessons are presented in 
this manner, the student encounters 
no English problems and has no need 
of pretranscription training. His 
transcribing is confined to translating 
outlines and recognizing the end of 
a sentence. Not until the perform- 
ance pattern is fixed does the content 
incorporate problems in capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation, and word-division. 
When these are introduced, pertinent 
“stenoguides” are provided as tran- 
scribing aids. In other words, tran- 
scription is taught functionally. 


The way to build speed is 
through repetitive practice. 
The dictation-transcription exer- 
cises are brief, by design, to provide 
for complete mastery and to develop 
through repetitive 
practice. Automatization is a requi- 
site for speed; hence the short re- 
peated practices to focus on speed of 


speed intensive 


writing from dictation. 


Drives for speed educe diffuse 
movements; at top speed the 
shorthand notes are not precise. 


Most students are familiar with 
drives for speed in typewriting fol- 
lowed with control rate. The short- 
hand learner should push himself, 
sentence by sentence, for fast writing 
until his notes deteriorate; then he 
should slow down slightly in rate for 
control and improvement of notes. 
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Sprawling notes are not a certain in- 
dex to speed attainment; but, con- 
versely, so long as the student’s notes 
remain fine-looking shorthand, he can 
know that he is not driving himself 
enough on speed trials. 


Speed on familiar, practiced ma- 
terials should exceed the ex- 
pected rate for new material by 
a margin of 20 to 40 words a 
minute. 


This is a common concept and 
practice in shorthand drill. Presum- 
ably, when the student has estab- 
lished motor skill for top-speed exe- 
cution, he is relieved from pressure 
for speed on new matter and has a 
margin of reserve so that he may 
give full attention to the symbol-re- 
sponses in recording new dictation. 


Every class meeting should in- 
clude some speed-rates attain- 
able by the slowest student and 
some rates high enough to chal- 
lenge the best students. 

A descending order of rates is 
recommended, though beginning with 
lower rates and accelerating has ad- 
vantages for some individuals and 
can be used for variety in class pro- 
cedures. In the descending sequence 
the teacher dictates first at 120 words 
a minute, with some students tracing 
over the text outlines if necessary 
or scribble writing (i.e., writing over 
and over in the same spot in the note- 
book while having their eyes on the 
corresponding shorthand plate). As 
explained below, the content ma- 
terial is structured so that at any of 
these rates the dictation closes with 
the end of a statement. Each stu- 
dent marks every successful take for 
later transcribing and makes note of 
the dictation rate. 


Dictation at modifigl rates is 
more satisfactory to pupils and 
teacher when the dictation at 
each rate is in complete seg- 
ments, not fragments. 

What teacher has not been dis- 
turbed, in giving repeated dictation 
of parts of a larger unit, by having 
to cut off the thought and phrasing 
when the dictation-timing mark falls 
in the middle of a sentence? Writ- 
ing drills go more smoothly when 
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each dictated part is complete. For 
this purpose, the dictation-transcrip- 
tion exercises have been constructed 
so that every dictation mark (denot- 
ing twenty standard words) coincides 
with the end of a sentence. The dic- 
tation thus has normal closure at 60, 
80, 100, and 120 words a minute. 
This feature in the instructional ma- 
terial facilitates development of speed 
through any one of a number of 
speed-building techniques. It is a 
minor feature but a very helpful 
training aid. 


The pattern of efficient transcrib- 
ing is a built-in habit in the rou- 
tine of each lesson. 


Time is allotted in every class ses- 
sion for developing transcribing skill, 
with each student transcribing the 
fastest take for which he has read- 
able notes. Two-minute timings are 
optimal in this type of exercise, since 
no computations are needed to ascer- 
tain transcribing rates. The student 
merely records his number of 
strokes and points off one decimal 
place (equivalent to dividing by five 
strokes and two minutes). In gen- 
eral the emphasis is on the speed 
pattern of transcribing rather than 
accuracy, although performance with 
control must occasionally be required 
in transcribing as it is in building 
tvping power. For homework, stu- 
dents are encouraged to transcribe 
a portion of their practice notes as 
part of their daily preparation. 


The learner should have the 
means of ascertaining and meas- 
uring his progress in every type 
of performance. 


student’s book provides a 
stroke-counted key opposite every 
shorthand exercise: (a) for words 
written in full according to shorthand 
principles, (b) for brief forms, and 
(c) for dictation-transcription selec- 
tions. The student uses the key in 
class to determine his, transcribing 
rate, as has been noted, and to check 
the correctness of his transcribing. 
In study he may use the key if 
needed in reading the shorthand plate. 
He uses it for self-dictation or in 
teams with students dictating to one 
another. And he checks his own 


shorthand notes against the short- 
hand plate corresponding to the key. 


Training should be functional 
in problems of transcription style 
and English (punctuation, spell- 
ing, capitalization, numbers, 
word-division ). 


If troublesome points in written 
English have not been learned by the 
time the student studies shorthand, 
there is little justification for the 
shorthand teacher to attempt to teach 
those points in the same manner that 
they have been presented to the stu- 
dent from his early school days. They 
can be learned through planned func- 
tional use. Planned omission of 
written-English problems in the be- 
ginning lessons limits the student's 
transcribing problems to translating 
shorthand outlines and recognizing 
complete sentences. When the first 
element of applied principles of 
English usage is presented, the prin- 
ciple is stated in a stenoguide as part 
of the lesson. Then the dictation ma- 
terial affords practice on that point 
in correct use. sufficient 
practice has been given to assure 
mastery, another point of English or 
style is presented, and so on. 


Skill-Building from the First 


Through the transcription method 
plan of procedure, skill may be 
developed in a few days of instruc- 
tion. Students take simple practice 
dictation at rates ranging from 60 
words to 120 words a minute from 
the very first. As they proceed to 
sustained dictation of new matter, 
average students write at a minimum 
speed of 80 words up to 120 words 
a minute at the end of a year of in- 
struction, with some superior stu- 
dents reaching more than 120 words 
a minute. While these are not re- 
markable rates in themselves, it is 
significant that the students are effi- 
cient transcribers with a knowledge 
of transcription problems and proce- 
dures and the ability to turn out mail- 
able letters on a production basis. It 
is in this area of building transcrip- 
tion power, that the educational lag 
in shorthand is diminished through 
integrated and upgraded activities in 
transcribing. 


John E. Binnion 
University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


when you 
use 


practice set 


ts there a bookkeeping teacher with 
in reading distance who will hesitate 


to admit that practice sets can add a 
@ @ @ deal to the mastery of the prin- 
; ciples of bookkeeping? The answer 
is that there are probably very few 
who doubt the value of the sets. 

Yet, some misunderstanding still 
exists in regard to the purposes of the 
set as a learning aid. This article is 
designed to provide the teacher with 
a summary of procedures which. will 
help him use the set to the best ad- 
vantage. 

In the past, many have been under 
the impression that the practice set 
was a testing device. As a result, it 
was common practice for the students 


Practice sets if combined with good 
teaching methods secure worthwhile results 
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to get together, often pooling their ig- 
norance and misconceptions, for the 
sole purpose of completing the set on 
time so they would get a certain de- 
sired mark in the grade book of the 
teacher. The students who followed 
this procedure were not interested in 
applying the principles of bookkeep- 


ing, of seeing the consummation of 


their many months of study and 
working of isolated problems, or of 
i of the other desirable 
effects which could be present. The 


set had merely become some 


securing any 


more 
busy work. 

Practice 
teaching 


worthwhile 


sets can be combined with 


od methods to secure 


results—but attention is 
called here to the words good teaching 
methods, for this implies the stand-up 
type of teaching which must be car- 
ried on. Practice sets are not to be 
used (a) to provide the teacher with 


free time to grade papers, (b) to 
allow the teacher to catch up on other 
school or personal duties, or (c) to 
teacher time to relax and rest 
the 


which have preceded this phase of 


give the 
up from months of teaching 
the course. 

Specifically, the bookkeeping teach- 
er should use the following check list, 
whenever applicable, to measure the 
teaching methods and techniques that 
are being used by him at this impor- 
tant time. This list includes points 
which have been tried and found suc- 
cessful, regardless of the textbook 
Many 
of the points listed have come from 
teachers’ manuals and methods books. 
Naturally, other items can and should 
be added whenever the need is found. 


used or level of instruction. 


Enthusiasm. 

The first, and in many respects the 
most important, of the check points is 
that of being genuinely convinced that 
the practice set is important. If you, 
the teacher, are convinced of this fact, 
enthusiasin is almost certain to be 
contagious. The spirit must not be 
allowed to lag, however; enthusiasm 
is just as important at the end of the 


set as it is at the beginning. 


Readiness. 
Before the students are allowed to 
begin work, they should be briefed on 
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the type of business which is por- 
trayed in the set. If it involves a re- 
tail radio shop, the class should be 
made aware of some of the problems 
peculiar to that type of business; if 
the set is one dealing with a profes 
sional person or a person who renders 
services, the class should also know 
something of the transactions which 
The 


use of field trips, guest speakers, or 


will arise in those businesses. 


films may help the teacher bring the 
class up to the point of readiness. 
Understanding. 


two im 
the 
should study and discuss each book 


This point will involv 
portant factors. — First, class 
of entry which will be used in the set. 
While the columns will ordinarily be 
the same as those used in textbooks, 
purposeful review is never without 
value, and the discussion may have 
the 


minor variations. 


additional value of presenting 

Second, the class should study, dis- 
cuss, and identify the different busi- 
The 


importance. of this step should not 


ness papers found in the set. 
be overlooked, for in many instances 
the students will be working with 
the first 
While it is easier to work with busi- 


business papers for time. 
ness papers than from the narrative 
transactions normally found in text- 
book problems, the newness of the 
teacher leader- 


technique requires 


ship. 
Teacher Participation. 

Instead of being just a fixture in a 
classroom while the set is being 
worked, the teacher should endeavor 
At this stage of 


the bookkeeping course, he 


to be a participant. 
should 
take part in the activities by working 
the set along with the class. The only 
difference will be that he works each 
assignment in advance of the class 
he does this so he will know what pit- 
falls are in the offing, the amount of 
time required for the entries, and so 
the class will have something from 
which they can check their own 
work. 


Class Procedure 
The Opening Entry. 


Whenever the 
should lead the class through 


teacher 
the 


possible 


opening entry and the posting of that 
entry. This is not a new technique 
but it does have two important ele- 
ments of good teaching: (1) it helps 
get the 
(2) it helps to provide uniformity at 


lass ott toa 200d start, and 


the beginning of the set. Through 
this procedure the teacher helps in- 
still confidence in those who may be 
littl 
thought of working a 
books.” Without any doubt, the 


formitv which will be brought about 


awed and nervous at the 
i “real set of 


uni 


dividends to the 


of his first trial 


by this act will pay 
student at the time 


balance 
Previews 

Hand-in-hand with the preceding 
point is that of previewing the trans- 
actions for predetermined periods 
(normally, practice sets have the busi- 
ness forms divided into weekly peri- 
ods, packets of ten or twenty different 
transactions, or some other arbitrary 


grouping). In most instances, one 
finds many business papers that are 
tickets, 


voices, checks, and the like 


familiar—sales purchase in- 
but it is 
the unfamiliar business forms which 
need to be discussed and understood 


before any recording is attempted. 


Assignments. 

Definite time tables should be estab- 
lished and the assignments should be 
regular, fair, and specific. This point 
should not be interpreted as being 
contrary to the generally recognized 
principle of providing for individual 
differences. Assignments, whether 
for the superior students or for those 
who work more slowly, should be 
specific and understood. Once be- 
hind, any student finds it almost im- 


possible to regain the pace. 
l Tew Problems 


While giving individual help to stu- 
dents, the teacher may come across a 
new problem which he feels may be 
of interest to the entire group. When 
this happens, the teacher should bring 
the point up for class discussion and 
seek a common solution. This not 
only leads to the explanation of the 
issue which is involved, but this type 
of discussion will help the students 
learn something of the group cooper- 
ation which is so necessary in a busi- 


ness office. 


Thomas Benton Practice Set 


October 6, 19__ Check List 


a. Correct Form 
b. Correct Amounts 
c. Complete Explanation 


Cash Balances 


Pencil Footings 


CRJ Accts. Rec. Cr. 
Sales Disc. Dr. 


General Dr. 
Pur. Disc. Cr. 


cPJ 


Opening Entry - Check for the following: 


Checkbook Balance V2 VOL. 43 


From PJ 


From CR OK 


Thomas Benton Practice Set 


October 20, 19__ Check List 


Opening Entry Posted _@& Opening Balance Correct _QK 


Subsidiary Accounts Posted 


Files for Business Papers: 


Ledger Accounts: 


Checkbook: 


Oct. 20 Balance Hi 


ILLUSTRATION NO. I 


Periodic Checks. 

The teacher should never wait un- 
til the sets are in, or even until the 
students begin work on the trial bal- 
ance, to check the work. Frequent 
checks—after every few daily assign- 
ments, every week, or on some other 
predetermined basis—should be made 
so the student can know how to check 
himself once he actually secures a 
bookkeeping position. In addition, 
the knowledge that he is doing the 
job correctly helps the student gain 
confidence. Examples of some peri- 
odic check sheets are shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. The 
teacher, of course, should use a va- 
riety of check sheets, each trying to 
bring out new concepts in the under- 
standing of bookkeeping principles. 

One of the periodic checks, shown 
here as Illustration I, can be carried 
from desk to desk by the teacher. 
This one is prepared for use after the 
first group of transactions has been 
recorded. The student does not re- 
ceive an individual copy. The teacher 
verifies the check figures or special 
points on the set of a student, and 
then goes on to the next student. 
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Journals: 


ILLUSTRATION NO. II 


Illustration II is another interim 
check list. In this case, it is very 
short. Its length and completeness 
depends, however, upon what the 
teacher is attempting to check and the 
amount of checking done previously. 
Possibly a copy of this would be 
given each student, particularly if the 
student had missed or failed to do 
any of the points covered. 

A final check list, as shown by 
Illustration III, would be prepared 
after the completion of the set. It is 
a detailed list and deals mainly with 
the mechanics of closing the books. 
This list and the set should be re- 
turned to the student so that the cor- 
rections can be made and the set re- 
submitted. Notations and suggestions 
are made on this form and not on the 
set—the set should not be defaced by 
the teacher, because the final result 
should be the work of the~student. 


Student Auditors. 

One method of recognizing indi- 
vidual differences is that of using the 
superior students to help check work 
and explain selected points to other 
members of the class. Great care 


should be exercised in the selection 
of student auditors and in the grant- 
ing of authority to discuss the prob- 
lems which may arise in class. Actu- 
ally, if the student auditors are care- 
fully selected, they will usually learn 
more bookkeeping because of the 
need to think out and organize an- 
swers to questions. There is little 
doubt, too, that a student can very 
often answer a question in terms that 
another student can understand more 
quickly and easily than if the answer 
came from the teacher. 


Evaluation. 

At the beginning of this article, it 
was inferred that the practice set was 
not to be used as a testing device. If 
the suggestions which are listed here 
are followed—even allowing for con- 
siderable local variation—one has dif- 
ficulty in seeing how the set can be 
used as a test. In fact, if these sug- 
gestions are followed, a great amount 
of teaching and learning will take 
place. 

If tests are to be given over the 
sets, however, the tests should be 
made out in a way to test the ability 
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Rulings: 


2. A ruler was used 
Account Balances: 
1. All general ledger accounts 


with more than one figure in 
them are balanced and ruled 


Adjusting Entries: 


1. They are keyed to work sheet 
entries 


2. They are properly prepared 
and posted 


Summary : 
Neatness 
Co-operation in class 


Student does own work 


Thomas Benton Practice Set 


October 20, 19_ Check List 


1. Rulings are complete & correct ox 


or totaled and ruled. ye 


R 


utr 


Reversing Entries: 


l. They are properly labeled 
in the GJ and properly 
posted. 


Work Sheet: 


Correct form 


Ruled Properly saa netee 


3. Correct Headings o« 


Ne 


Formal Statements: 


l. Trial Balance ok 
2. Income Statement ak. 
3. Balance Sheet see 
4. Summary of Accts. 
Receivable [Ya 
5. Summary of Accts. 
Payable 
6. Post-Closing Trial 
Balance ex 


ILLUSTRATION NO. III 


of the student to interpret. Good 
tests can be constructed to include 
questions concerning balance sheet 
ratios, comparisons of profit and loss 
items from one accounting period to 
another, interpretation of accounts 
receivable collections, the use of dis- 
counts, and other like items. At this 
time, too, the student is often much 
better able to write a concise and 
accurate statement illustrating his un- 
derstanding of what may formerly 
have been (to him) a complex item 
such as the discounting of a note or 
adjusting and reversing entries. 
Methodology 

A final check point is that of 
choosing the best method of present- 
ing the practice set. The traditional 
approach of assigning one set to each 
student and requiring him to do all 
of the work by himself can be a suc- 
cessful method. This may not be the 
best way for all occasions, however. 
Some of the methods which have been 
used successfully are: 

a. Individuals work on one set as 
a team of two or three. All work 
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is done in class, and the students 
help determine the work assign- 
ment and the general pace. 


b. Individuals work on one set 
as a team of two or more. The 
work is rotated so that everyone 
has the opportunity to record en- 
tries in each of the books of entry, 
as well as to supervise and make 
decisions. When the time comes 
for statements, each member of the 
team will prepare his own work- 
sheet and financial statements. 

c. Each individual works his 
own set ; he may work on it in class, 
but some outside work is assigned. 

d. Each individual works his 
own set; all work must be done in 
class and no sets may be taken out 
of the school. 

e. The class chooses (or the 
teacher assigns) certain students 
for specific office jobs. There can 
be an office manager, auditor, pay- 
roll clerk, purchasing agent, ac- 
counts receivable clerk, etc., and 
these perform the jobs assigned to 
them. At certain predetermined 


intervals, students are rotated to 


other jobs so that each student can” 


see several phases of office opera- 
tion. 

f. Practice sets have been “built” 
by bookkeeping classes. With 
proper organization, the teacher 
can supervise the construction and 
operation of a practical and suc- 
cessful practice set. It is also pos- 
sible that the students will learn 
more by this method, since they 
will take more interest in an ob- 
ject of their own creation. 

g. Still another procedure is to 
begin the set early and tie in cer- 
tain entries with the chapter pre- 
sentation from the textbook. This 
is probably the most difficult meth- 
od to use, and it is probably safe to 
say that it requires the highest 
amount of skill on the part of the 
teacher who directs it. 


Summary 


First of all, the practice set should 
be a learning device and should never 
be used for another purpose; it is 
up to the teacher to question his mo- 
tives and techniques seriously before 
requiring the expenditure of student 
(or school) funds for the set. 

Second, the teacher should recog- 
nize individual differences and try to 
give instruction which will take these 
differences into account. It is diffi- 
cult to keep any normal class together, 
and even more difficult to establish 
practice set standards which will fit 
the entire group. 

Third, the practice set should be a 
distinct learning tool. It should be a 
device which will climax an organized 
period of instruction and leave the 
student saying, “Now I see! This 
set has helped me understand a lot 
of terms and facts which were only 
words to me before. I enjoyed it 
more than anything else in the 
course.” 

The above can come about only if 
you, the bookkeeping teacher, have 
the proper attitude toward the set. In 
the early paragraphs of this article, 
the first check point was Enthusiasm, 
and in the final analysis it will be 
your enthusiasm which will actually 
determine the success of the practice 


set in your classroom. 
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Because ith 
THE THINKING MACHINE 
OF AMERICAN BUSINESS... 


ih " fully automatic Calculator is most practical for 


4 instruction in modern business figure-work 


| I( " | | ... payroll calculations, invoices, 
4 percentages, discounts, inventory, taxes, interest 


Simplest automatic Calculator 
to operate... the Friden per- 
forms more steps in figure- 
work without operator deci- 
sions than any other calculat- 
ing machine. Teaching goes 
faster. Learning is easier. And 
of course—nowadays Fridens 
are everywhere in business! 


10-Key Frinen with patented hand-fitting key- 
board and Visible Check window is the most effi- 
cient -way to teach—and learn—addition! 


Rent or buy—Send now for details of the 
Friden practical teaching plan. No obliga- 
tion. FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE Co., 
Inc., San Leandro, California. 
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Conducted by John N. Myer 
Co-ordinator of the Accounting Program 
The Management Institute 

Division of General Education and 


Extension Services, New York University 


RECRUITMENT OF ACCOUNTING TEACHERS 


He who can, does. He who cannot, teaches. 


—G, B. Shaw, "Maxims for Rev 


The coming crisis in education 
draws nearer and nearer. It poses 
two problems: that of obtaining 
adequate facilities, and that of pro- 
ducing a sufficient supply of teach- 
ers. The first is largely a matter 
of securing the necessary funds; 
the second, and more difficult one 
to solve, is that of attracting 
enough eligibles to the teaching 


pre mn. 


Attracting Effective Teachers 

In the field of accounting, even 
in times past, we have not suc- 
ceeded in obtaining much of the 
best talent. Mr. Shaw probably did 
not know how right he was with 
respect to accounting. For the aca- 
demic world has had to compete 
with the business world where ac- 
tual ability is likely to get recog- 
nition more readily, with concom- 
mitant monetary rewards. On the 
other hand, the academic world .of- 
fered advantages in the ‘form of 
security, a five-day week, and a 
long vacation. These advantages, 
however, are no longer as compel- 
ling as before because the five-day 
week has come to industry, and 
the long vacation is now used by 
the greater part of teachers to eke 
out their inadequate salaries. All 
that remains of the former advan- 
tages is security which tends to at- 
tract the more timid souls who are 
willing to sacrifice all for security 


and are not likely to be inspiring’ 


teachers. 
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Salaries 
Although steps have been taken 
during the past year or two to 
ameliorate the financial plight of 
the teachers, due to a considerable 
“founda- 


extent to the efforts of 


tions” established by industry, 
teaching salaries continue to lag 
far behind those in business. As 
Oscar Handlin “The 
average salary of full professors in 


presum- 


points out, 


large state universities, 
ably the best-trained 
skilled in their profession, is much 
than that of railroad engi- 
neers. After eight vears of teach- 


and most 


less 


ing, a Ph.D. in science can just 
rise to the level at which he could 
start in industry.” 
Academic Requirements 
The doctor’s 


degree is probably the greatest de- 


requirement of a 


terrent to obtaining the best ac- 
counting talent on our teaching 
staffs. In a study based on a ques- 
tionnaire sent to 76 institutions, it 
is stated that “Some respondents 
complained that it takes candidates 
too long to complete all the re- 
quirements the 
gree.”* The authors, 
point out that “this problem of 
tardy completion of doctoral re- 


for doctor’s de- 


however, 


_ quirements is in part a financial 
“one, and several institutions urge 


that funds be given to candidates 
so that all work, but especially the 
dissertation, may be completed in 


residence.’”? 


In a critique of this paper the 
writer that present 
doctoral programs have for their 


Says “many 
central core some work in the field 
of economic theory. ... I am of 
the opinion that work in economic 
theory is valuable as a basis for 
economic analysis, but that doc- 
toral candidates in business do not 
need to attain the same proficiency 
in theory as those who are pursu- 
ing a doctorate in economics.” 
This touches upon a vital spot 
in the matter of the usefulness of 
the doctorate in the training of 
teachers of accounting: that much 
of the required work is of no value 
to the candidate. The usual defense 
of the apologists for the doctorate 
that it 
How- 


teacher’s license is 
the 


ever, it is open to question whether 


as a 
“broadens individual.” 
prolonged ‘anced study in such 
fields as banking, finance, and eco- 
nomics is of value to the prospec- 
tive teacher. It 1S, of course, to be 
assumed that he has adequately 
covered the basic principles of 
these subjects, which are neces- 
sarily related to accounting, in his 
previous college training. 


How About Incentive? 


Aside from the undesirable fea- 
tures of a teaching career in ac- 
counting already mentioned is the 
fact that such a career as at present 
constituted can hardly satisfy a 
person with a high degree of intel- 
lectual ability. Is it not most dis- 
couraging to contemplate that after 
devoting as many as eight vears 
the 
(about the average time spent by 


to drudgery on doctorate 
those I am acquainted with) the 
rest of his life will be spent in the 
routine teaching, vear after year, 
of perhaps not more than three or 
four different courses, often to the 
tune of the 
moded text-books currently in use? 


some of many out- 


? Oscar Handlin, “The Crisis in Teaching,” The 
Itlantic, September, 1956, page 35 
George P, Baker and David B. Tyack, “Doce 
toral Programs in Business and Business Admin- 
istration,”’ in Faculty Requirements and Standards 
in Collegiate Schools of Business, American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Schools of Business, 1955, 
page 103. 
Op. cit., page 104 


‘Arthur M. Weimer, “Critique,” cp, cit., p. 
108. 
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TEACH Up-to-date 


AUTOMOTIVE 
ACCOUNTING 


When you teach automotive accounting with this practice 
set, your students will become thoroughly familiar with the 
accounting system used by the Nation's largest automobile 
dealers. The student records each accounting transaction 
exactly as it is recorded in every day business. The account- 
ing problems start during the month with the books in balance 
. . . transactions are made for the remainder of the month, 
and a financial statement is prepared. 


NO ADDITIONAL REFERENCE MATERIAL NEEDED... 

each set incorporates all the latest revisions, and includes 
all the journals, ledgers and accounting forms necessary .. . 
all clearly marked and the exact procedure described in detail. 


10 DAY INSPECTION OFFER TO BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


So you can be sure this set fits your classroom needs, write 
for a set on your letterhead. Look it over, then order enough 
additional sets to meet your requirements, or return trial set 
for full credit within ten days. 


fob. 


COMPLETE 


ACCOUNTING 


PRACTICE SET 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL QUANTITY DISCOUNT PRICES 


The REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS Company 


SYSTEMS DIVISION ¢ CELINA, OHIO 


A REVISION OF A GREAT BOOK 
GENERAL BUSINESS 


Seventh Edition 


By Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrum 


GENERAL BUSINESS, Seventh Edition, is the outgrowth 
of thirty years of successful use, development, and re- 
finement. The authors use a clear, readable style of 
writing and a new layout in presenting the common- 
place functions of business that young high school 
students will encounter in their personal lives and busi- 
ness careers. Thousands of teachers made suggestions 
that are incorporated in the text material to insure 
teachability and classroom effectiveness. New emphasis 
is placed on planning a career and how business serves 
the individual. 


GENERAL BUSINESS, Seventh Edition, is a modern book 
for modern youth, It is planned with today's teenagers 
in mind. Everyday business activities of immediate in- 
terest and future value are discussed on their level. 
The general business problems are built around realistic 
business and home situations. The student activities at 
the end of each part provide interesting and practical 
learning situations and applications. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 Son Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


REMOVE GUESSWORK IN 


GRADING TIMED WRITINGS 


Dial-c4- Grade 


Designed by 
Nelson 


Li the arrows pointing from the gross words and from the errors 
the slot next to “First Yor" or “Second Year.” You will 
see two lewer grades. The lower case lente: the grade for « S-minwe 


ris 
writing, the capual lewer is the grade for s 10-minute writing If 
to change lener grade to per cent, use Conversion Table shows on dict. 


e Can be used for either the per cent or the letter grading system. 

¢ Gives grades for both 5-minute and 10-minute writings and for Ist-year 
and 2nd-year students. 

© Automatically combines speed and accuracy factors and computes a fair 
grade in seconds. No need to figure net words a minute; just line up arrows 
and grade is visible instantly. 


PRICE, $1.00 @© ORDER FROM 


ARTISTIC TYPING 


Baltimore 16, Md. 


4006 Carlisie 
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Conducted by I. David Satlow 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


for classroom teachers 


THE READABILITY OF 
ECONOMICS TEXTBOOKS... 


Ed. D. Study 

University of Pittsburgh 

by KENNETH CLAIR ZAHNISER 
Elwood City High School 

Elwood City, Pa. 

The readability of economic textbooks 
can be determined by the use of evaluation 
tools which we have at our disposal. These 
tools are expressed in terms of a formula 
and take into consideration such factors as 
words, sentences, and syllables. 

This study was conducted to ascertain 
the readability of economic textbooks used 
in the teaching of economics in the sec- 
ondary schools. The Yoakam and Flesch 
Readability Formulas were used to eval- 
uate 30 economic textbooks published be- 
tween January 1, 1930 and December 31, 
1954. The study was divided into three 
sections. A table was developed and used 
by the writer to convert the Flesch scores 
into grade placements for the comparison 
of results with the grades yielded by the 
Yoakam Technique. 

Economic words were isolated by the use 
of four criteria. These included a dic- 
tionary of business and finance, a dictionary 
of economics, a list of essential technical 
business terms, and the indexes of the text- 
books from which the words were derived. 

The average grade placement by the 
Yoakam Formula was grade 10.75 as com- 
pared with 10.94 by the Modified Flesch 
Formula. The Flesch Table, unless modi- 
fied, will yield grade placements of about 
1.7 grades higher than the 10.75 grade 
placement by the Yoakam Formula. 

There were 183 economic words 
were isolated as common to all parts of 
the study. These words can be used by 
the teacher as a reference guide to the 
most important and most frequently oc- 
curring words in economics. Two other 
word lists of 79 and 84 words are helpful, 
although not as valuable. 

The economic textbooks, as found by this 
study, are written at an average grade 
placement of about the Ilth grade. A 
study should be made to ascertain the read- 
ing level of economics students in high 
school. A pilot study completed by the 
writer, as of November 1955, indicates 
a reading level of about tenth grade, with 
many students falling as low as the 8th 


which 


grade. 

The writer concludes that economic text- 
books may not be too difficult but that 
there appears to be a need for remedial 
reading high school 
level. 


programs on the 
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THE TEACHING OF SHORTHAND 
PRIOR TO 1900... 


Ed. D. Study 


Indiana University 


by EDNA L. GREGG 
Baylor University 
Waco, Texas 


York 


were 


Shorthand materials in The New 


Public Library and other libraries 
analyzed for methods of teaching short- 
Many pub- 


before 


hand. shorthand magazines 
lished 1900 contained articles on 
teaching methods. <A books on the 
were also published, but short- 
1900 seldom 
tained detailed suggestions for teaching. 

Until 1842, 
shorthand in Great Britain and the United 


few 
subject 
textbooks before 


hand con- 


most people who studied 
self-instruction or pri- 
intensive program of 
group instruction launched in 1842 by 
fsaac Pitman and his colleagues empha- 
sized the value of effective teaching tech- 
Separate books and materials in 
shorthand magazines provided shorthand 
plates for reading and copying. Teach- 
ers tried to make shorthand learning at- 
tractive because they wanted everyone to 
use shorthand instead of longhand for all 


States relied upon 


vate tutors. The 


niques. 


writing purposes. 


The vocational objective of shorthand 
study replaced the general educational ob- 
jective about 1880, when the typewriter 
created a demand for stenographers in 
business offices. Privately owned business 
schools offered most of the instruction in 
Great variety existed 
Variations occurred 


vocational shorthand. 
in the methods used. 
in emphasis upon dictation and use of new 
materials, stress upon speed during the 
learning period, securing 
speed, and training in transcription. Repeti- 
tive copying of shorthand plates was widely 
development, but some 
Only a few 


techniques for 


used for speed 
teachers opposed this plan. 
schools had well-defined programs of tran- 
scription training, although a few pioneer 
thinkers quantity production of 
mailable letters as the measure of 
hand proficiency. The high speeds that 
some claimed that their pupils had reached 
in writing from dictation were explained 
by others as based upon short exercises on 
familiar material. 


stressed 
short- 


Today’s shorthand teacher will increase 
his understanding and discernment of cur- 
rent teaching techniques by a study of the 
historical development of shorthand meth- 
ods of teaching. 


A STUDY OF SELECTED CASES OF 
LITIGATION IN TWO IOWA DISTRICT 
COURTS WITH PARTICULAR 
REFERENCE TO THE CONTENT OF 
THE BUSINESS LAW COURSE... 


Ph. D. Study 
State University of lowa 
by EDWIN A. NASH 
State Teachers College 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 
The writer spent thirty-two days in the 
offices of the clerks of court in two Iowa 
examining 3160 liti- 
a search for impli- 


briefing and 
gated case folders in 
cations for course content in business law 
These cases were expanded into 4098 “mat- 
thousand 
pre hlems 


courts, 


ters in litigation,” and several 
brief statements of the 
which confront litigants. 

The 4098 


classified and 


legal 


litigation” are 
well-known 


“matters in 
tabulated under 
descriptive terms (Bills and Notes, Con- 
tracts, Landlord and Tenant, Negligence, 
etc.) in order to facilitate measuring rela- 
frequency 
document 
reveal 


tive importance as revealed by 
Several. tables 
occurrence, 


of occurrence. 
the frequency of 
some interesting 
“the large number of 
tion classified under negligence is not pro- 
portionate to the scanty coverage usually 
given the principles pertaining to negli- 
gence in a course in business law.” 

The brief statements of problems con- 
fronting litigants are likewise classified 
under common headings. Principles of 
law closely related to these problems are 
presented in outline form under each head- 


and 
propositions: such as, 


instances of litiga- 


ing. 

The writer concludes that: (1) the prac- 
ticing business law teacher can digest the 
contents of litigated case folders and will 
acquire valuable personal knowledge and 
much valuable resource material thereby, 
(2) content can and should be provided 
which bears directly upon legal problems 
of real people, (3) we need to rearrange 
our emphasis in content, (4) there are 
changes occurring within the legal en- 
vironment of which we need to be aware, 
(5) more widespread study of this nature 
is needed than is currently available, and 
(6) the question of the proportioning of 
time, material, and emphasis in the total 
content of the business law course can 
and should be attacked through the co- 
ordinated research efforts of individuals 
and/or groups. both within individual 
states and within the nation. 


AN ANALYSIS OF SELECTED FACTORS 
IN THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC AND 
OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCE 
BACKGROUNDS OF DISTRIBUTIVE 
PERSONNEL IN LIMITED-LINE 
STORES... 
Ph. D. Dissertation 
University of Minnesota 
by PETER G. HAINES 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 

What are the people like who distribute 
goods in retail stores? While job analysis 
may provide a partial answer, effective se- 
lection and training techniques and investi- 
gation by sampling procedures require more 
adequate determination of personnel back- 
grounds, 

(Continued on next page) 


The problem of the study was the de- 
termination of significant differences in 
the backgrounds of retail personnel as 
sampled in two cities. Null hypotheses 
tested samples classified by job level, mer- 
chandise line, city of employment, sex, and 
of store ownership. secondary 
problem was the development of a research 
design and technique of statistical analy- 
sis applicable to the complex field of dis- 
tribution, 

The population was construed as a 
series of strata in time. Strata samples 
included owners, managers and salespeople 
of furniture and apparel stores in Waterloo 
and Mason City, lowa. Data were gained 
through personal interview and tabulated 
by machine punch-card techniques. A new, 
non-parametric test of significance, the 
Kruskal-Wallis H-test, was used extensive- 
ly. Findings were stated as tests of sig- 
nificance for the major and minor hypo- 
theses for each factor of background. 

Some conclusions within the limitations 
of the study were: 

1. Personnel in sub-groups showed wide 
diversities in background whereas the ma- 
jor groups showed no significant differ- 
ences, indicating that future experiments 
must be carefully structured to avoid mask- 
ing important with apparent 
homogeneity induced by brodd_ classifica- 
tion factors. 


differences 


2. Study by sample of retail personnel 
remain difficult without questionable 
until adeqtate appraisal is 


will 
assumptions 
made of the homogeneity of the sample 


components, 


3. The H-test of significance seems to 
have potential value in business education 
studies because of its simplicity and avoid- 
ance of difficult theory such as_ the 
homogeneity of variance. 

4. Training for distribution would seem 
a regional problem since personnel had mi- 
grated in substantial numbers and had at- 
tended high schools in rural communities. 

5. Early occupational choice and job 
stability substantiate the need for early 
occupational experience and occupational 
guidance. 

6. Similar studies are needed in other 
cities and for additional types of stores 
to determine regional differences of per- 
sonnel in terms of backgrounds. 


A STUDY OF BUSINESS SKILLS 
AND KNOWLEDGES USED BY 
BUSINESS AND NON-BUSINESS 
PEOPLE... 


Ed. D. Dissertation 
New York University 


by E. C. McGILL 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 

To determine whether the knowledges, 
competencies and skills used by business 
people were any different from those used 
by non-business people, over 1,000 individ- 
uals, representing a cross-section of the 
adult population in Kansas by occupational 
groups, were interviewed for their evalu- 
ation of the importance of each of 299 
carefully screened basic knowledges, com- 
petencies and skills in everyday life. The 


population cross-section represented an 


approximately equal division into business 
and non-business people. 

It appears that the same basic business 
information is required of both business 
and non-business people. There also is a 
very high degree of agreement among 
people representing all the different occu- 
pations as to:the importance given to each 
of the 299 topics. 

Topics dealing with basic business con- 
cepts do not seem important, since the 
cross-section of the population feels that 
these things have little or no influence 
on their daily lives. Knowledges, compe- 
tencies and skills pertaining to personal 
use are rated much higher. 

The importance attached by both the 
business and non-business people suggests 
that a large number of the business knowl- 
edges, competencies and skills should be 
considered as a part of general education. 
Nearly half of the topics studied which 
were given high ratings should be included 
in a program of general education for all 
business and non-business people and an 
additional '4 are important enough to be 
given some attention. 

Emphasis should be placed upon such 
topics as How to Choose an Occupation, 
Consumer Buying, Record Keeping and 
Filing, Money and Credit in general edu- 
cation courses in basic business. It is fur- 
ther concluded that Business Law, Trans- 
portation and Travel, and Business Man- 
agement, when included in a general edu- 
cation course, should be handled in a man- 
ner that will emphasize the general use 
values of these areas of knowledge rather 
than their technical nature. 


IED RECORDS 


ALLIED PUBLISHERS, 


Division of 


INC. 


FLoor CENTRAL BLpG., PORTLAND 5, OREGON 


Correlated Dictation and Instruction Records 


Authored and Dictated by Dr. Theo. Yerian 


Reviewing Theory Lessons 1-54. in First Semester 


Simplified Texts 


EXCELLENT FOR... 


Classroom use 
or 
Practice at Home 


Portland 
‘Chicago 
New York 


COMPLETE ALBUM (C) 


9 Vinylite Records, with Shorthand Jackets 


ONLY $8.50 
Plus Postage 
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audio-visual 


teaching aids 
Conducted by Anthony Lanza 


FILMS OF INTEREST TO BUSINESS TEACHERS 


In this first column of the new school year you will find a random selection of films for 


your business classes. 


available to you free or for reasonable fees. 
greater detail during the past several months. 


for your file. 


They constitute only a very few of the hundreds of visual aids 
Many have been reviewed in this column in 


However, a composite list may be useful 


To get off to a good audio visual beginning for this school year, why not sit down and 
plan complete A.V. programs for each of your classes? It need not cost very much 
money ; just some interest and effort on your part! 


Free Films 

Transportation Films are available on 
free loan from the Santa Fe Railway Pub- 
lic Relations Department, 80 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. The first 
film Challenge for To-morrow is a 27- 
minute black and white production intended 
for adults and college students. It illus- 
trates the progress in rail operation to 
meet current and future travel and ship- 
ping needs. Film 2. Fresh for Health is 
a 25-minute black and white film which re- 
views the transportation of produce from 
farms, vineyards, and orchards of the 
West and Southwest to Midwest and East- 
ern markets. 

Glass and You. Association Films, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York, 
offers this 29-minute color film which de- 
scribes new types of glass and new uses 
for glass. 

Story of Packaging, another film avail- 
able free from Association Films, is a 17- 
minute color film that gives a history of 
packaging and of man’s growing depend- 
ence on packaged foods. 

The Man Who Seils, a 10-minute black 
and white film, is loaned free by the Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan. The 
film, ofiginally produced for Chevrolet 
salesmen, shows the values and contribu- 
tions of a sale’s career. 

Big Trains Rolling is distributed free 
by the United World Free Film Service 
of 1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, New 
York. This color film shows the opera- 
tion of the round house and the railroad 
depot. It stresses complex maintenance and 
operation problems of our nation’s far- 
flung rail transportation system. 

Coronet Films 

The Secretary Series. There are three 
films in this series by Coronet Films, 65 
South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
Each film is one reel in length and is avail- 
able in color for $100 and black and white 
for $55. They will soon be available for 
rental through local film libraries. First 
of the series is The Secretary: A Normal 
Day: This film takes a typical secretary 
through the various duties of secretarial 
work. She takes dictation and transcribes, 
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operates business machines, uses the tele- 
phone, files and handles mail and supplies. 
Film 2. The Secretary: Taking Dictation: 
The same secretary demonstrates mastery 
skills and effective work habits and makes 
the dictation period a pleasant and _pro- 
ductive part of the day. Film 3. The 
Secretary: Transcribing: Transcribing 
from both shorthand notes and the tran- 
scribing mac*ine as part of the secretary's 
job. Using efficient procedures she tran- 
scribes rapidly and produces correct and 
attractive work, 

Do I Want To Be A Secretary? This 
is an 11-minute film by Coronet which 
may be purchased in black and white for 
$55 or in color for $110. This film shows 
skills, personal qualities, educational re- 
quirements and principal duties of a sec- 
retary. The girl in a beginning secretarial 
course is helped in deciding whether she 
wants to be a secretary. 

Cities: Why They Grow. This a 12- 
minute film by Coronet that describes the 
factors which give rise to the growth of 
cities. It is concerned with economic fac- 
tors and financial resources, but gives con- 
sideration to the part played by various 
industries and the contributions they make 
to the financial stability of a city. The 
people, the work they do, and the prod- 
ucts they produce are considered as the 
important phases of city life. 


E.B.F, Films 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films of 1150 
Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois, offers 
the following films for sale or rent: 

The Basic Elements of Production. 
Consideration is given in this 13-minute 
film to natural resources, labor, capital and 
management. Efficient use of each of these 
elements is shown to be necessary for ef- 
fective production in our economy. The in- 
creasing use of capital has enabled the 
United States to attain higher production 
levels than have ever been achieved be- 
fore. 

Big Enterprise In the Competitive Sys- 
tem is a 40-minute film which gives a de- 
tailed report of the growth of big business, 
its impact on national economy, the rela- 
tionships between big business competitors, 
their compatibility and interaction within 


our system of private enterprise. 

Competition and Big Business. is a 22- 
minute film that analyzes the relationship 
of big business to competition. This film 
defines big business and analyzes the ef- 
fect of business on such problems as mo- 
nopoly, entry into the market, and_tech- 
nological progress. 

Industrial Purchasing is a 22-minute 
film that reveals the importance of the 
Director of Purchasing in his capacity as 
a buyer of everything purchased by his 
company. This film provides examples of 
problems involved in buying materials and 
machines. 

Getting a Job! This film is 16 minutes 
in length and reviews the experiences of 
four high school students exploring a va- 
riety of job opportunities. It describes 
how to use the many aids to job getting 
such as the personal history, the letter 
application and the letter of recommenda- 
tion. 

Office Courtesy—Meeting the Public. 
Human relations techniques for office work- 
ers working with persons outside the com- 
pany, face to face and over the telephone, 
are illustrated. The film emphasizes cour- 
tesy and thoughtfulness and shows how 
the employee's attitude may have consid- 
erable effect on his company’s success. 

Office Etiquette. This is a 14-minute 
film which shows how courtesy can be ap- 
plied to typical situations such as: apply- 
ing for a job, reporting for work on the 
first day, and performing routine secre- 
tarial duties. Emphasized is considera- 
tion of fellow workers and employer, tele- 
phone courtesy, promptness and the de- 
sirability of a friendly but business-like at- 
titude on the job. 

Office Team-work, This 12-minute film 
makes a contribution in the field of human 
relations in business and industry. It 
dramatizes representative office situations 
in which team-work is extremely important 
and reveals effects of various employee at- 
titudes on company morale and business. 

Planning Yeur Career. This 16-minute 
film establishes three basic steps to aid 
h'gh school students in planning for their 
future careers: (1) Learn about your- 
self. (2) Learn about vocations that in- 
terest you. (3) Compare your interest 
and abilities with the requirements of the 
selected vocations 


McGraw-Hill Films 

Most for Your Money is a 14-minute 
film concerned with the consumer’s educa- 
tion. It follows a young lady as she finds 
help for improving her purchase of sweat- 
ers and follows a young man who pur- 
chases a power saw with discernment. This 
film was produced by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 42nd Street, New York, N. Y 

Filmstrip Series. A series of six film- 
strips have been announced by McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York. They 
are entitled Supervisory Problems in the 
Office. The individual titles are Il’elcome 
for Jwie (Introduction and Orientation) ; 
Suburban Sue (understanding Employee's 
Viewpoint); Let’s Call It Quits (Com- 
batting Job Monotony); Miss Grace Gar- 
rity (Error Correction Talk); Eager- 
Beaver Betty (Excessive Supervision) ; 
Trouble-making Tom (Motivating the 
Long Service Employee). 
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THESE PEOPLE 
CANT SEES 


—— AND NEITHER CAN 
YOUR 
TYPING 
STUDENTS 
UNLESS 
YOu 
USE A 


KARLO 
STAND 


Model IE 


The best teacher alive can't teach typewriting 
the right way unless every pupil in the class 
SEES every demonstration! 

Here's where the KARLO Stand proves its 
superiority for modern "audio-visual" type- 
writing training. Its edjustable height (35" to 
48") and free-rolling casters mean it can be 
arranged so EVERYONE can see without cran- 
ing. It's sturdy and steady as a desk... 
all-metal base ... hardwood top... takes 
no more floor space than machine it sup- 
ports. Send name and address today for full 
details to KARL MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, 34 lonia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
34 lonia Ave., S.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter 
Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. 
Thank you. 

NAME ...../ 


ADDRESS .. 


do you know that... 


Conducted by Mae Walker 
Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana 


The U. S. spent a record $3,028,000,000 
on school construction in 1955—a jump of 
$175 million over 1954, according to tlie 
American School and University. 

According to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, eleven percent of the Nation's school- 
children are left-handed and this will make 
a difference in future school-house plans. 

The schools in the United 
closed more than half of each year. 
one bookstore in the 
every 100,000 persons 
bookstore for ever) 


States are 


There is only 
United States for 
(Denmark has 
7,000 Danes. ) 


one 


Three out of four American households 
have television. 


More than 10,000,000 persons own shares 
in America’s business and industry. Wo- 
men outnumber men as stockholders, but 
men own -more stock. 


More fires break out in school and col- 
lege buildings than in any other type of 
structures. Hospitals suffer the 
fires. 
Top management should provide able as- 
sistants to key executives, according to 
Francis J. Curtis, vice president, Monsanto 
Chemical Co. He said that a man 47 
years old, who had started his business 
career at 22 at a salary of $3,600 and had 
advanced to the second echelon from a top 
management post and a salary of $40,000 
was worth to the company, at the very 
least $425,000. He also said that there 
should be regular medical examinations at 
increasingly frequent intervals with com- 
pulsory vacations, and even sabbatical 
leaves. 


public 
least number of 


“Age is no handicap to learning a new 

trade, profession, or anything you want to 
a : 

do at any time of life,” according to E. L. 
Thorndike, authority on adult learning. 


a 


An average letter with 17 lines of body 
copy, 60 characters per line, requires 2000 
movements by the typist, according to a 
motion and sound study made by the 
American Photocopy Equipment Co. 


A survey of 200 Los Angeles business- 
men indicates that it costs a business firm 
between $1 and $1.25 to write a letter. 
This includes dictation, stenographic time, 
overhead, mailing, stationery, filing and re- 


lated charges. The survey was made by 
Erwin Keithley of the business education 
faculty at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, who says few businessmen 
are aware of the high corre- 
spondence. Most firms, Dr. Keithley says, 
would benefit by organized programs to 
improve the efficiency of letter writing. 
Nearly 70 colleges and universities are 
using closed circuit television as a part 
of their instructional procedures 
In 1940, the nation was spending about 
$5 million for medical research. In 1955 
the expenditure was $240 million, half 
the sum supplied by the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 


cost of 


In 1950, some 286,000 Americans visited 
Europe; in 1955, the number was 530,000. 
sy 1960, 1,500,000 Americans are expect- 
ed to visit Europe each year. 

al 
business 
a minute, but to 
cent of what he 


said to 
com- 


The average man is 
read 250 words 
prehend only 75 per 
reads. 

According to a study made by psycholo- 
gist Henry Bergen of a large corpora- 
tion, over a year’s period, 68 women quit 
their jobs as compared to 100 men. When 
length of service before quitting was 
compared the ratio of women holding their 
jobs longer than men was 150 to 100. Ber- 
gen suggests that as women are permitted 
to work after marriage, the proportion in 
favor of women will be even greater. 

Eva, short for Evaporograph, is the new 
$9,500 instrument that can take color pic- 
tures in complete darkness. Not an elec- 
tronic device, Eva gathers the heat radia- 
tion sent out in varying degrees and wave 
lengths by various objects. Because it 
can accurately record temperatures within 
a half degree, it will be very valuable 
for industrial and other research. 


Each man, woman, and child in the 
United States consumes about 400 Ibs. of 
paper a year; this is expected to jump 
to 500 Ibs. by 1975. The consumption 
of paper in other countries: 250 Ibs., Can- 
ada; 1348 Norway; 130 Ibs., Den- 
mark; 195 Ibs., Holland; 14 Jbs., Rifissia; 
Ibs., India. 


Underwood manufactures the TelExecu- 
tive speech prompter, which will hold more 
than one hour’s speech material. It is con- 
venient, unobtrusive, and illuminated. 
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An eight-page summary of information 
available to scholars and librarians in the 
comparatively new microprint cards 
been compiled by Eastman Kodak 
pany and is now ready for distribution. 

Titled “What's Available on Microprint 
Cards,” the pamphlet is the result of a re- 
cent survey of all publishers known to be 
active in the microcard field. The find 
ings have been classified by subject. field 
and indicate sources from which purchases 
may 


has 
Com- 


be made. 

Under the heading of business will be 
found the Journal of Business Education 
for which the first twelve | 


have 
been microfilmed. These may be purchased 
from J. S 


volumes 


Canner & Company, Inc., 46 
Millmont Street, Boston 19, Massachusetts. 

Copies of the pamphlet may be had with- 
out charge on request to Graphic Repro 


duction Division, Eastman Kodak Com 
pany, Rochester 4, New York 
Business Education Films an- 


nounced their 1956-57 catalog, listing more 
than 230 titles of rental motion pictures 
for use in business educat?on. 

Free copies may be obtained by writing 
to Business Education Films, Film Center 
Building, 630 Ninth Ave., New York 36 

National committees are hard at work 
preparing and revising teaching aids for 
the important problem of family finance. 
Bulletins No. 12, 13, 14, and 15 are now 
available. 

Bulletin No. 12, a second draft of “A 
Handbook for Education in Personal and 
Family Finance”, contains many useful 
suggestions for achieving full coverage of 
this topic in high school classes without 
serious overlapping. Price, $.35. 

Builetin No. 13, “An Annotated Listing 
of Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids 
on Education in Family Finance”, orig- 
inally prepared in 1954-55, was revised in 
1956. No price mentioned. 

Bulletin No. 14, “A Selected List of Ma- 
terials on Education in Family Finance at 
the Junior College Level”, was revised in 
1956. No price mentioned. 

Bulletin No. 15, “Teaching Family Fi- 
nance More Effectively,” is subtitled “A 
Handbook for Homemaking Teachers.” 
At first glance this may not seem of much 
use to business education teachers. Actu- 
ally, however, the specific teaching and 
teaching aid suggestions it makes may be 
helpful in preparing similar plans for 
teaching the same topics to business edu- 
cation students. 

These bulletins are published by the Na- 
tional Committee for Education in Family 
Finance, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Two new workbooks are now available 
for books reviewed last year. They are: 
Workbook for Arithmetic by Harry Huff 
man, Ruth-M. Twiss, and Leslie J. Whale, 
price $1.40, and Workbook L:xercises in 
College Business Mathematics by R. Robert 
Rosenberg, price $2.25. Both these work- 
books may be purchased from Gregg Pub- 
lishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Com 
pany, Inc 

\ simplified method for typewriter tab 
ulation is described in a brochure 
published by Remington Rand. Adapted 
from the book, Typing Simplified, this 
brochure outlines five simple steps for ob- 
taining perfectly centered tabulation with 
calculations. 


new 


out complicated arithmetical 


this brochure, R-8812, are 
available at Remington 
in all principal 
Remington Rand, a division of 
Corporation, 315 Fourth Avenue, 


York 10. 


Copies of 
Rand sales othces 

writing to 
Sperry Rand 


New 


cities or by 


The latest copy of the Business Educa 
tion Index may be obtained from Charles 
B. Hicks, Executive Secretary, Delta Pi 
Epsilon, College of Commerce, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio; price $2.07 
For those who are not familiar with the 
index as a reference tool, the index lists 
business education articles compiled from 
a selected list of periodicals and yearbooks 
published during the year, in this case, 1955. 
The index has been published annually 
since 1940 and many of the older copies 
are still available; it is invaluable for those 
who are doing research in business educa- 
tion at either the graduate or undergrad- 
uate level. 
Distributive Education for Adults Guide 
Part-Time Instructors, Vocational 
Division Bulletin No. 259, Distributive 
Education Series No. 21, may be secured 
from the: Government Printing Office, Divi- 
sion of Public Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C., for fifteen cents. 


for 


This guide contains helpful suggestions 
that should assist the part-time instructor 
in adjusting to the field of educational 
service. Time-saving techniques in prepara- 
tion are stressed as are the four simple 
steps in teaching—discussing, showing, do- 
ing, telling—-and the importance of con- 
tinuous evaluation. 

Teachers also may be interested in the 
attractive way in which these materials are 
presented. Names familiar to many in busi- 
ness education were associated with the 
preparation of this bulletin—Natalie Knee- 
land, Donovan R. Armstrong, Clyde W. 
Humphrey, John B. Pope, and G. Henry 
Richert. 


GIVE YOUR STUDENTS 
THE BEST POSSIBLE 
STENOGRAPHIC TRAINING 
FOR THE JOBS OF TOMORROW 
... With STENOGRAPH ° 


Typical High School Stenograph Class 


STUDENTS LEARN FASTER 
TEACHING IS EASIER 
CLASSES ARE MORE ENJOYABLE 
with Stenograph machine shorthand. 


Faster progress in learning gives students 
more confidence, greater interest. Penman- 
ship problems are eliminated; transcription 
from printed notes is faster and more 
accurate. 


Students complete Stenograph theory 
easily during the first semester, even 
sooner in some high schools, and start 
speed building the first year. In a 
regular two-year high school course, 


St:nograph students reach 140 w.a.m. 
average—and many attain 160 to 
180 w.a.m.* 


And Stenograph machines are inexpensive, 
too, compared with other classroom equip- 
ment. You can give your students the best 
shorthand training at a low per-student 
cost. Why be satisfied with less? 


*You are invited to use this coupon for 
further details. 


Stenographic Machines, Inc. 
Dept. 31-P 

318 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send details about the Sten- 
ograph in high schools. 


Name 

Present Position 
School 

Address 

City 
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you heard? 


News About People, Schools, 
Organizations and Events 


A Salute To... 


. . » Dorothea Chandler of Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York, who 
has been appointed Dean of the Insti- 
tute for Certifying Secretaries. 


. . Elizabeth Dennis, Lafayette High 
School, Lexington, who is head of the 
Kentucky Education Association. 


... Gilbert Kahn, chairman of the busi- 
ness department of East Side High 
School, Newark, New Jersey, who was 
honored as NOMA’s “High School 
3usiness Teacher of the Year”. 


... Paul §. Lomax, former chairman of 
the Department of Business Education 
at New York University, who was hon- 
ored in May at a testimonial dinner 
where he was presented with a citation 
which read in part: “To Paul Sanford 
Lomax, for more than forty years a 
leader in business education, we, his 
colleagues and friends, upon his retire- 
ment from New York University, offer 
this Testimonial of Appreciation. 
Teacher, author, and editor of many 
books and articles, leader in his field 

. in the improvement and co-ordina- 
tion of business education . . . founder 
of Delta Pi Epsilon ... the first editor 
of the Journal of Business Education, 
originator of the © business-education 
yearbook programs he has in his 
career so combined a breadth of human 
interest with a depth of devotion to his 
profession and extraordinary achieve- 
ments, as to evoke the unqualified ad- 
miration of all who have known him.” 


... Mrs. Maude Marcom, head of the 
business department, University High 
School, Columbia, South Carolina, who 
has been made president of the South 
Carolina Education Association. 


... L. C. Megginson, College of Com- 
merce, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, who has been named na- 
tional chairman of the Membership Pa- 
per Awards Committee of NOMA. 


... Vernon A. Musselman, chairman of 
the Department of Business Education, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
who recently received the NOMA 
Award of Merit from the Lexington 
chapter of the organization and who 
was chosen as one of the 15 college 
teachers to attend the seminar in basic 
economics held in August by The Foun- 
dation for Economic Education. 
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... Irene Place, School of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, who is national chairman 
of the Chapter Program Services Com- 
mittee of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association, 


. . » William M. Polishook of Temple 
University, Philadelphia, who has been 
appointed national chairman of the Of- 
fice Management Extension Courses, a 
committee of NOMA. 


... Inez Ray Wells, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, who was one of five 
new appointees to the Institute for Cer- 
tifying Secretaries. 


Gregg Editors Retire 


Four “veteran” editors, with a combined 
service record of more than a century and 
a half, have retired from the staff of the 
Gregg Publishing Division:  Merritta 
Brown, who has been associated with 
Gregg magazines for more than 40 years; 
E. Lillian Hutchinson, author and _ co- 
author of several books in English, spell- 
ing, and styling; Harriet P. Banker, asso- 
ciate editor of the Gregg magazines, and 
editor of numerous Gregg publications; 
and Harold H. Smith, who has been chief 
editor of typing publications as well as 
author and co-author of several typing 
textbooks. 


Typewriter Art Contest 


Bill Orrell, Community High School, 
Carlyle, Hlinois, was the winner in the 
Annual Typewriter Art Contest, conduct- 
ed by Julius Nelson, of Baltimore. His 
teacher was Wilma Dieckmann. 

There were 1,266 entries from 120 
schools. While entries done in black-and- 
white prevailed, there were many executed 
in colors, including some that used colored 
carbon. The smallest entry was 4 x 4 
inches; largest entry was 16 x 20 inches. 

The winning design will be shown in a 
later issue of this magazine. 


Penmanship Contest Winner 


Top honors went to the Dakota Business 
College, Fargo, North Dakota, in the An- 
nual Penmanship Contest sponsored by the 
American Association of Commercial Col- 
leges. Second place in the contest went to 
Havana Business University, Havana, 
Cuba, and Rasmussen Practical Business 
School, St. Paul, Minnesota, placed third 
in the contest. 
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Libera! Arts for CPS 


The Vassar Institute for Women in 
3usiness, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
New York, August 5-19, was the coun- 
try’s first residential program in the liberal 
arts designed especially for business 
women and the thirty Certified Profes- 
sional Secretaries who comprised the stu- 
dent body. 

The Vassar experiment was sponsored 
by The National Secretaries Association 
(International), the Center for the Study 
of Liberal Education for Adults, and Vas- 
sar College. Purpose of this pilot project 
was to provide the thirty participating 
secretaries—all highly skilled and pro- 
ficient in their field—with a program of 
liberal art studies which will broaden their 
intellectual horizons and contribute to their 
development as individuals and members 
of the ‘business world. 

The ‘program covered three general 
areas: Public Issues: Man and His Be- 
havior; The Creative Arts. Faculty was 
recruited from New York University, 
3rooklyn College, and the Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for Adults. 

The thirty secretaries attending the In- 
stitute were selected from among the na- 
tion’s 772 holders of a Certified Profes- 
sional Secretary rating. To obtain this 
rating a secretary must pass a 12-hour 
examination covering six phases of secre- 
taryship. The examination was_ initiated 
and is sponsored by The National Secre- 
taries Association. 


With the Equipment Companies 


L. M. Collins is now with Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation 
in New York as manager of Electric 
Typewriter Educational Services. He 
was previously Educational Consultant 
with the company and made his head- 
quarters in Dallas, Texas. He succeeds 
R. K. Gess who has been promoted to 
the position of Executive Assistant to 
the General Manager of the Electric 
Typewriter Division. Before joining 
IBM, Mr. Collins was chairman of the 
Department of Business Education and 
Secretarial Science in the School of 
Business at North Texas State College 
in Denton and also held the post of Di- 
rector of Student Activity at Texas 
A & M College in College Station. In 
his new position, he will be responsible 
for the coordination of all schools sales 
as well as educational consultatory serv- 
ices for IBM’s typewriter division 


Acquisition of all the capital stock of 
the Ralph C. Coxhead Corporation by 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
has been announced by J. B. Ward, 
president of Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation, and C. Walter Nichols, 
chairman of the Board of Coxhead. Cox- 
head manufactures and internationally 
distributes a line of office type-compos- 
ing machines which write in fifty lan- 
guages and five hundred interchange- 
able styles and sizes of type. Products 
are marketed under trade names which 
include “Vari-Typer”, “Coxhead-Liner”, 
and “Foto-List”. L. Deane Hall has 
been made General Manager of Cox- 
head. 
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Marcell N. Rand has been appointed 
executive vice president and general 
manager of the Remington Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation. He has been 
vice president and general manager of 
the Remington Rand International Di- 
vision for the past seven years. 


Albin E. Carlson has been elected 
president of Felt & Tarrant Manufac- 
turing Co. 


Allan J. Ross has been made Educa- 
tional Director of Monroe Calculating 
Machine Company, succeeding R. D. 
Bryan, who is now an educational con- 
sultant. 

Ridgely D. Bryan has been with 
Monroe for thirty-two years, most of 
them devoted to the promotion of the 
use of mechanical figuring equipment in 
schools. In his work with elementary 
schools, he proved the practicability of 


arithmetic with Monroe cal- 
culating machines in the 3rd, 4th and 
5th grades. He compiled office practice 
courses for use with Monroe calculating 
and adding machines, with teaching 
material scheduled for courses of dif- 
ferent lengths. He has been responsible 
for most of the school instructional ma- 
terial published by the Monroe Com- 
pany. His was the idea of developing 
the Monroe Educator, a calculating ma- 
chine made exclusively Mr. 
Bryan’s work with the 
vears has won him nationwide recogni- 
tion, and he is an acknowledged author- 
ity in his field. 

Mr. Ross joined the Monroe sales or- 
ganization in 1950. He received his B.S. 
degree from the University of Michi- 
gan and taught there briefly. For two 
years he taught mathematics in the 
University of California, while doing 
graduate work there. 


teaching 


fe schools 


schools over 


APPOINTMENTS, CHANGES, PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS 


Arthur Allee, former staff member at 
the University of Illinois, has been ap- 
pointed Associate Professor of Business 
Education and Secretarial Administra- 
tion at the University of Houston. 


R. Lucien Appleby, associated with 
Bryant College for twenty-eight years, 
has been named secretary and assistant 


treasurer of the College. 
Woodrow W. Baldwin, a_ former 
member of the teaching staff at the 


University of California at Los Angeles, 
has been named director of the 
mons College School of Business. 


Sim- 


Harold Binford, of Western Colorado 
State College, is on leave while working 
toward the Ed.D. Indiana 
University 


degree at 


LeRoy A. Brendel has resigned his 
teaching position in the Beverly (Mas- 
High School to become 
chairman of the business education de- 
partment in the high West 
Hempstead High School, Long Island. 


sachusetts) 


schoc at 


Philip i. Burnham, former director 
and company secretary of R. W. 
Greetf and Company, New York, has 
joined University College of 
Business Administration faculty as As- 
sistant Professor of Marketing. 


Joston 


Albert E. Drumheller, a member of 
the faculty at Indiana (Pennsylvania) 
State Teachers College, since 1938, has 
been named director of the Business 
Education Department, succeeding G. 
Gardner Hill, who retired in June after 
heading the department for thirty-seven 
years 


Lawrence W. Erickson has returned 
to the University of California at Los 
Angeles after serving as a visiting pro- 
fessor at Columbia University Teachers 
College for one year. 


Mrs. Dorothy M. Ford, a former Los 


teacher, 


Angeles. business has bees 


OCTOBER, 1956 


made consultant in business and dis- 
tributive education for the Los Angeles 


County Schools 


Hamden L. Forkner has returned to 
Columbia University Teachers College, 
he heads the Department of 
Business Education, following a year 
and a half in Mexico where he worked 
with the Mexican Government on prob- 
lems relating to Mexican industry. Dur- 
ing Dr. Forkner’s absence the Depart- 
ment of Business Education at Teach- 
ers College was administered by Mary 
Ellen Oliverio. 


where 


Albert C. Fries, chairman of the De- 
‘partment of Office Administration and 
Business Education at the University 
of Southern California for the past four 
years, has been appointed chairman of 
the Division of Business at Chico State 
College, Chico, California. He is taking 
the place of John R. Smale, who has re- 


turned to full-time teaching at Chico 
State College. 

Sister Germaine, Vincentian High 
School, has been made chairman of 
Business Education of the diocese oft 
Pittsburgh, having replaced Brother 
Gedeon Charles, of Central Catholic 


High School. 

Lee Johnson has retired as head of 
the Department of Business Education 
at West Texas State College, and has 
gone into the insurance business in 
Amarillo, Texas. 


Parker Liles, former supervisor of 
business education in the high 
of Atlanta, Georgia, has accepted a po- 
head of the Department of 
Education in Georgia State 

Business Administration in 


schools 


sition as 
Business 
College of 
Atlanta. 


Margaret McKenna has left Emman- 
uel College in become As- 
sistant Professor of Secretarial Studies 
at Sunmons College, also in Boston. 


SJoston to 


After a colorful school teaching career 
covering nearly six decades and at least 
seven different systems of shorthand, 
Thomas Wilfred Ovens of (| 


Washington, has retired. 


amas, 


Leola Spellman, a former teacher at 
Northeastern State College, Tahlequah, 


Oklahoma, has joined the staff of 
Southwest Missouri State Teachers 
College, Springfield. 

Sid Thompson, Las Vegas High 


School, New Mexico, is taking a year’s 
leave on the doc- 
toral degree at the University of South- 
ern California and is being replaced by 
Barbara Admas 


of absence to work 


Dorothy L. Travis of Central High 
School and ‘the University of North 
Dakota has been promoted to the rank 
of Associate Professor. 

Marie C. Vilhauer, a member of the 
faculty at Central College, Fayette, Mis 
sour, 1942, been 
Professor of Commerce and 
Administration at Southeast 


since has appointed 
Business 


Missouri 


State College, Cape Girardeau, Mis- 
sour. 

Jane F. White has resigned her posi 
tion at Georgia State College’ for 
Women and is now teaching at the 
Delano Joint Union High School, Del- 
ano, California. 

Mary Alice Wittenberg has bee: 


made supervisor of business education 
in Los Angeles, California, 
Jessie Graham 


succeeding 


Milburn Wright is now head of the 
Division of Business at San Jose State 
College, San Jose, California. 

E. Duncan Hyde, supervisor of busi 
ness education in the Baltimore, Mary 


land, Public Schools has announced the 
following promotions: Elmer K. Grove, 


from teacher at Southern High’ School 
to department head in the same school; 
Merrill B. Kalk, from teacher at Pat- 


terson Park High School to department 
head in the school; Edward H. 
Goldstein, from department head at 
Forest Park High School to special 
assistant to the principal of 

Junior High School 


same 


Garrisot 


H. David Willis anid! Russell A. Johns- 
ton have been appointed to the staff of 
the School of Business of the Richmond 
Professional Institute of the College of 


William and Mary. 


Robert Kyle and John Mark Johns 
new members of the staff of the 
Business Education Department at Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, In 
diana 


are 


Promotions at the University of Ilhi- 
nois include those of Arnold Condon 
to full professor, Elizabeth Melson t 
associate professor, and Mildred Reed 
to assistant professor. The new mem- 
bers of the business education staff are 
Ralph Mason, Mary Ann Connors, 
Alice Nichols and Margaret Tinder. 


(More news on next page) 
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PRIVATE SCHOOL NEWS 


William C. Gordon has been made 
general manager of the Bryant & Strat- 
ton Business Institute, Buffalo, New 
York and Norman W. Blessing has 
been made dean of instruction of the 
school. Other announced changes in- 
clude the appointment of Harry Cole- 
man as head of the accounting-secre-, 
tarial department, Armedeo Duke as 
head of the business administration- 
management major department, and 
Earl A. Russell as a member of ‘the 
Management Board. 


C. S. Bowlby, president of Central 
California Commercial College, Fresno, 
sends word that the school has moved 
to new quarters at 1921 Tuolumne 


Street. 


Jay W. Miller, president’ of the Gol- 
dey Beacom School of Business, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, reports that Fred- 
erick L. Zebley, head of the accounting 
department, has been elected assistant 
treasurer of the school, and that Mrs. 
Ruth Bruen Jenkins, formerly secretary 
to Mr. Miller, has been made director 
of the employment bureau. Sandra Selt- 
zer lias succeeded Mrs. Jenkins as sec- 
retary to Mr. Miller. New teachers in 
the school are Mrs. Rose Mary Beach, 
Mrs. Gertrude Menton Weaver ani 
Peggy Ward. 


Delmar E. Crisp, former head of the 
commercial department and business 
education coordinator at Tecumseh 
(Michigan) High School, has acquired 
the one-third interest in Stautzenberger 
Secretarial School formerly owned by 
J. W. Selfe, and has joined the school’s 
staff. 

The Accrediting Commission for Bus- 
iness Schools has been approved as a 
“nationally-recognized accrediting agen- 
cy” for the business school field by the 
U. S. Office of Education, according to 
Jay W. Miller, chairman of ACBS and 
president of Goldey Beacom School of 
Business,. Wilmington, Delaware. This 
recognition is the result of long and 
arduous effort on the part of leaders 
in the business school field. 

The Accrediting Commission was 
created by, and is sponsored by, the 
National Association and Council of 
Business Schools. The Commission re- 
quires that (1) schools be examined 
every five years—oftener if deemed nec- 
essary by the Commission; (2) the ex- 
amination be made by a board of exam- 
iners, the chairman of which shall be 
an outstanding educator in the collegi- 
ate field; and (3) each institution, be- 
tween examinations, shall maintain the 
standards which first brought it ac- 
creditation. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Louis C. Nanassy, State Teachers 
College, Paterson, New Jersey, is the 
new business manager of the American 
Business Education Quarterly, a maga- 
zine published by the Joint Publication 
Commission of the National Business 
Teachers Association and Eastern Busi- 
ness Teachers Association as a service 
to their members. Mr. Nanassy_ suc- 
ceeds Theodore N. LaMonte. 

The members of the Joint Publica- 
tion Commission representing EBTA 
are Bernard A. Shilt, Buffalo Public 
Schools, and Helen Reynolds, New 
York University. Representing NBTA 
are Enos Perry, Chicago Public Schools 
and F. Wayne House, University of 
Nebraska. Mr. Shilt is chairman of the 
Commission and Mr. Perry is secretary- 
treasurer, 


Dean Stanley F. Teele of the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University, heads the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business for this year. The vice presi- 
dent is Dean Leonard H. Axe of the 
School of Business, University of Kan- 
sas and the secretary-treasurer is Dean 
Paul M. Green of the College of Com- 
merce and Business Administration of 
the University of Ilinois. 


The American Association of Com- 
mercial Colleges will meet over the 
Thanksgiving weekend, along with 
the Southwestern Private Commercial 
Schools Association. The latter group 
plans sessions for November 23 and 24, 
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while the AACC will convene on Thurs- 
day afternoon (Thanksgiving Day) 
from 1 to 5 p.m. The AACC will as 
usual sponsor the breakfast on Satur- 
day morning, November 24, at which 
time a speaker from the private school 
field will address the group. 

A special program is being arranged 
by the SWPCSA as this will be the 
thirtieth annual meeting of this group. 


The 1956 national convention of the 
American Business Writing Association 
will be held in Oklahoma City at the 
Skirvin Hotel, December 28-29, with 
the annual meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors scheduled for the evening of the 
27th. K. Baker Horning, University of 
Oklahoma, is the president of this 
group. 


The annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association is scheduled 
for St. Louis in December. Arthur L. 
Walker, Virginia State Supervisor of 
Business Education is AVA Vice-Pres- 
ident for Business Education and Roy 
Fairbrother, Wisconsin State Super- 
visor of Distributive Education is Vice- 
President for Distributive Education. 


Wilmer Maedke, Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, DeKalb, is 
president of the Chicago Area Business 
Educators Association. The vice presi- 
dent is Margaret Perucca, Waukegan 
Township High School, Waukegan, 
Illinois. Catherine Miller, Blue Island 
Community High School, Blue Island, 


lilinois is secretary and Lynn Gilmore, 
Rich Township High School, Park For- 
est, Illinois is treasurer. 

All meetings for this school year will 
be held at Marshall Field and Company 
in English Room #1 on the seventh 
floor. Meeting dates this year are as 
follows: October 27, November 17, Jan- 
uary 26, February 16, March 23, April 
27, and May 25. Meetings start prompt- 


ly at 12:00 noon and adjourn at 2:00 
P.M. 

The first Texas chapter of Delta Pi 
Epsilon, national honorary professional 
graduate fraternity in business educa- 
tion, was installed at the University of 
Houston in June. The name of the new 
chapter is Alpha Gamma. Theodore 
Woodward, national president of Delta 
Pi Epsilon, was one of the installing 
officers and was guest speaker at the 
banquet following the installation cere- 
monies, 


Janis Knox, Breckenridge (Texas) 
ligh School, was elected national pres- 
ident of the Future Business Leaders 
of America at the recent convention of 
this national organization. The 1957 
convention will be held in Dallas, Texas, 
June 16-19. 


Dorothy L. Travis, Central High 
School, Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
has been chosen president of the Moun- 
tain-Plains Business Education Associ- 
ation and F. Wayne House, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, is the new vice 
president. The treasurer Ruben J. Dum- 
ler, St. John’s College, Winfield, Kan- 
sas and ‘executive-secretary Agnes M. 
Kinney, North High School, Denver, 
Colorado continue in office. The re- 
gional membership director is Dorothy 
Hazel, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
New members of the executive board 
are E. C. McGill, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia and Kenneth J. 
Hansen, Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation, Greeley. 


“Research and the Business Teacher” 
has been selected as the theme for the 
1957 convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Business Teacher- Training 
Institutions, to be held at the Morrison 
Hotel in Chicago, February 14, 15 and 
16. Plans are being completed to make 
a critical examination and summary of 
what is known and what needs to be 
known in the various areas and phases 
of business education. ‘In addition to 
the five areas of business education— 
secretarial, ‘bookkeeping, clerical, dis- 
tributive, and general—discussion will 
be held on student teaching, increased 
enrollments, and business teachers edu- 
cation curriculum. 


President Lewis R. Toll has appoint- 
ed a spegial committee to organize co- 
operative research projects among the 
NABTTI membership. This committee 
is composed of Robert P. Bell, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indi- 
ana; Harry Huffman, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia; 
and Paul S. Lomax. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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In 
beautiful, life-time plastic 
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Order from your Dealer 
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_._.! The Eraser Co., Inc. 
A. 1068 S. Clinton St., Syracuse 4, N. Y. 
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The Heyer Conqueror prints in 1 to 5 


colors at a fraction of a cent per copy. . 


without effort. Hundreds of sharp, clean 
copies of anything typed, written or drawn 
on the master simply pour out of this new 


duplicator. It 
Impression.” 
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1839 $. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, III. 
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Frank M. Herndon, Mississippi State 
College for Women, will head up the 
first research project. This research 
project will determine certain curricu- 
lum problems, practices, and improve- 
ments which characterize the field of 
business teachers for secondary schools 
and higher education. Albert C. Fries, 
Chico State College, Chico, California, 
will head up a second special project to 
make inquiry on business teacher sup- 
ply and demand among our NABTTI 
membership. 


Stephen Meyer, Jr., chairman of 
NABTTI's_ Standing Committee of 
Business Teacher Certification, reports 
that his committee has circulated a 
“proposed statement of Business Teach- 
er Certification Policies” and a resolu- 
tion expressing the concern of the As- 
sociation with current trends with in- 
creasing enrollments, decreasing teach- 
er supply, and relaxation of certification 
requirement to nearly six hundred lo- 


cal and state supervisors of business 
education, chief state school officers, 
and state certification officers. This 


committee plans to select one business 
educator in each of the states and terri- 
tories to serve as a liaison between 


state officers and NABTTI. 


Leslie J. Whale, president of the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association 
and Mrs. Gladys Johnson, president of 
the Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation, have their committees hard at 
work making arrangements for the an- 
nual conventions of these groups. The 
annual convention of the National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association will be held 
in Chicago, December 27, 28 and 29. 
The members of the Southern Business 
Education Association will convene in 
Asheville, North Carolina, late in No- 
vember. 


Alpha Phi Chapter, Duquesne Univer- 
sity, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, earned 
the Pi Omega Pi National Award for 
1955-56. Alpha Phi scored 134 points; 
Gamma Nu, of Georgia State College 
for Women, Milledgeville was second 
with 117 points. 


The plan for the awards system is 
based upon projects (local, state and 
national), publications and reports to 
National Council members. The win- 


ning chapter assumes the responsibility 
of judging committee for the succeeding 
year, 


Delta Alpha, Pi Omega Pi’s 97th 
chapter, was installed at State Teach- 
ers College, Salem, Massachusetts, last 


spring. Audrey V. Dempsey of East 
Carolina College, Greenville, North 
Carolina, National Organizer of Pi 


Omega Pi, was in charge of the installa- 
tion service. Bruce F. Jeffery, head of 
the Department of Business Education, 
is sponsor of the new chapter. 


Elvin S. Eyster, Max Freeman, D. D. 
Lessenberry and Madeline Strony are 
the speakers on the program arranged 
for the next meeting of the Tri-State 
Business Education Association, to be 
held in the Sherwyn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, November 2 and _ 3. 


Theodore Yerian, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education at Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, is the new 
president of the United Business Edu- 
cation Association. Dorothy L. Travis, 
Central High School and University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, was elect- 
ed vice president and Milton Olson, 
New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, is the treasurer. 

The following persons have 
elected to three-year terms on the Na- 
tional Council for Business Education 
(UBEA Executive Board): Eastern Re- 
gion, Louis Nanassy, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Montclair; Southern 
Region, Lucille Branscomb, Alabama 
State Teachers College, Jacksonville; 
Central Region, E. L. Marietta, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing; 
Mountain-Plains Region, Vernon Payne, 
North Texas State College, Denton; 
and Western Region, Verner L. Dotson, 
Seattle City Schools. 


been 


The first national convention of 
UBEA will be held in Dallas, Texas, 
June 16-21, 1957, to coincide with the 
centennial celebration of the National 
Education Association, with which 
UBEA is. affiliated. The convention 
chairman will be Vernon V. Payne, 
chairman of the Division of Business 
Education at North Texas State Col- 


lege. 


RECENT DEATHS 


John Logan Allan, a vice-president 


of Bryant College, Providence, Rhode 


Island. 


R. T. Cecil, president of Cecil's Busi- 
ness College, Asheville, North Carolina. 


Hayden R. Child, principal of Salem 


Commercial School, Salem, Massachu- 


setts. 


Dwight G. McCann, president of Mc- 


Cann’s School of Business, Mahanoy 


City, Pennsylvania. 


of Stenographic 


Carl Persinger, head of the business 
department at Plainfield 


High School. 


education 
(New Jersey) 

Crawford A. Treat, manager of the 
private schools department of the Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 


Company. 


M. H. Wright, founder and president 


Machines, Inc., Chi- 


cago, Illinois. 
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Theodore Yerian 
UBEA President 


Stanley F. Teele Head of American Asso- 


ciation of Collegiate Schools of Business 


Gladys Peck, chairman of NOMA's Beginning at the right and going clockwise, the national officers of Pi Omega Pi who attended a recent 


National Schools Committee, presents the meeting at Ball State Teachers College are: president, Mina M. Johnson, Ball State Teachers College, 
1956 NOMA High School Business Muncie, Indiana; treasurer, James T. Blanford, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; secretary-historian, 
Teacher of the Year" award to Gilbert Mrs. Ardath Stedman, North Texas State College, Denton; organizer, Audrey V. Dempsey, East Carolina 
Kahn, chairman of the Business Depart- State College, Greenville, Norfh Carolina; editor, Willadene Rominger, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; 
ment of East Side High School, Newark, past president, Paul F. Muse, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute; vice-president, Marie Vilhauer, 
New Jersey. Southeast Missouri State College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri; student representative, Mrs. Lona Malde 


Trygg, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks. 


Officers of Mountain-Plains Business Education Association... 
Front row, left to right: Agnes Kinney, executive secretary, North 
High School, Denver, Colorado; Dorothy L. Travis, incoming presi- 
dent, Central High School and University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks; Wayne House, incoming vice president, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. Second row: Clyde Blanchard, outgoing president, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma; Ruben J. Dumler, re-elected treasurer, St. John's College, 
Winfield, Kansas; and Vernon V. Payne, chairman of the National 
Centennial Celebration Planning Committee, North Texas State 
College, Denton. 
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OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


by CHARLES B. HICKS, Ohio State University 
and IRENE PLACE, University of Michigan 


This new text, management in approach, stresses the management aspects of the “office prob- 
lem” rather than technical and clerical information. Management tools of scientific approach, 


planning, organizing, controlling, and work simplification are brought out early — and then 


applred throughout in integrated problems. 


Special Features Include: 


Complete section on how to study and simplify ofhce methods. 


Thorough coverage of the human element in the office, including full chapter on Induction 
and Employee Development (usually neglected in other texts). 


Full treatment of modern office methods analysis preparatory to electronic data processing. 


Complete glossary of office management and automation terms. 


6” x 9", 548 pages, Published 1956 


examination copies available, write to — 


ALLYN AND BACON COLLEGE DIVISION 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York I1, N. Y. 


THE NEW TYPING TEXT — 
FOR SHORT COURSES— 


A text that brings your students 
to maximum efficiency typing 

in a minimum of time— 

Bruce I. Blackstone’s book 
enables students of any age level 
to understand and develop typing skills— 
for your copy, write to the address below. 
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MODERN BUSINESS LETTERS, by Karl M. 
Murphy, Boston: Houghton Miffin Com- 
pany, 1956 (paper bound workbook 
type). $1.75. 

This manual will be useful in the class- 
room or to individuals who are working 
independently to their 
correspondence. 


improve business 

Principles of good letter writing are pre- 
sented succinctly, and a generous supply of 
exercises is provided with the chapters set 


in concrete and realistic situations which 
the student will enjoy analyzing. 
Business letter writing, like all other 


types of writing, must be based upon satis- 
factory ise of the tools of writing This 
book is concerned only with the special 
problems of structure, organization, and 
meaning, and the personal and psycho- 
logical problems facing the business letter 
writer. It is assumed he 
ing habits 

In Part I the business letter is analyzed 
for appearance, structure, language, 
rectness and attitude. Part II provides 
information and drill for writing letters 
of information, inquiries and requests, let- 
ters of application, letters to customers, 
and others. Part III discusses the busi- 
ness letter in office practice. 

If a workbook:approach is desired, con- 
sider this text before making a final de- 
cision. 


has gor writ- 


cor- 


GREGG TRANSCRIPTION SIMPLIFIED, 2d 
Edition, by Louis A. Leslie and Charles 
E. Zoubek, New York: Gregg Publish- 
ing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 512 pp., 1956, $3.12. 


In the second edition of Gregg Tran- 
scription Simplified, the transcription fea- 
tures of the first edition have been re- 
tained or modified to make them more ef- 


fective. In addition, many new features 
have been added, for example: 

1. A complete review of the transcrip- 
tion pointers previously presented is given 
in chapters 1 and 2. New marginal re- 
minders are presented in chapters 3 and 
4. All marginal reminders are in color. 

2. Each of the 16 chapters opens with 
a discussion of a problem in transcription 
beautifully illustrated. These 
emphasize what a student should do be- 
fore, while, and after he has taken dicta 
tion, 

3. Two types of word studies are now 
given: Transcription Word Studies, spe- 
cial attention to vocabulary words from 
the reading and writing practice of the 
day; and Shorthand Language Studies, 
emphasis on the meaning of common word 
beginnings and endings with shorthand illus- 
trations. 


discussic ms 


OCTOBER, 1956 


4. Assistance in learning to spell the 
longhand while concentrating on short- 
hand families of words is provided. 

5. Other items include: office style dic- 
tation, accuracy practice, transcription 
quiz, placement by judgment, phrasing on 
the job, illustrations of model letters, and 
a list of names and addresses correlated 
with the letters in Transcription Dictation, 
the source book for the teacher. 

A constant review of the major elements 
of Gregg Shorthand is provided by theory 
brushup drills, brief-form and derivative 
drills, recall drills in the Appendix, and 
reading and writing practice. Dictation 
material in each of the sixteen chapters 
pertains to a particular business: retailing, 
finance, publishing, insurance, etc. 

The book is very attractive with the use 
of color, illustrations, and longhand inserts ; 
very different from the dictation practice 
book of twenty years ago. 


TRANSCRIPTION DICTATION, by Louis 
A. Leslie and Charles E. Zoubek, New 
York: Gregg Publishing Division, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 420 
pp., 1956. $3.75. 


Transcription Dictation is an invaluable 
source book of carefully graded dictation 
for transcription classes; it is especially 
helpful when used with Gregg Transcrip- 
tion Simplified, Second Edition, as the let- 
ters for dictation are carefully correlated 
with that text. 

Each chapter of Transcription Dictation, 
for example, pertains to the same subject 
matter found in Transcription Simplified 
The first three letters in each 
son are answers to or are 


les- 
related to the 
first three letters of the corresponding les- 
sons in Transcription Simplified. Letters 
in the early chapters are short and easy, 
composed of high-frequency words and 
with a minimum of typing and punctuation 
problems. Longer and more difficult dic- 
tation is provided as the student becomes 
prepared for such dictation. 

Other features include punctuation con- 
trol, shorthand previews, transcription pre- 
view, office-stvle new-material dictation be- 
ginning with chapter 5, and alertness ex 
(dictation with errors which re- 
quire correction by the stenographer ) 

Addresses for these letters are given at 
the back of Gregg Transcription Simpli 
fied, 2d Edition, so that the student has 
access to the address much the 
he would in an office 

This kind of related dictation is what 
every teacher has dreamed of. Now there 
is no excuse for failing to make the dicta- 
throughout. A correlated workbook is 
tion truly functional. 


ercises 


same as 


APPLIED ECONOMICS, 5th Edition, by 
J. H. Dodd, Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Company, 566 pp., 1956. 
$2.72. 

The primary purpose of this text is to 
present the vital and basic concepts of the 
American economic system that 
portant to all The fifth 
is an improved revision prepared to include 
the changes in the economic life in 
United States and to bring up to date vari 
ous information. The 
presentation are logical and consider thie 
understanding of the nature of 
money and credit, before covering spend 
ing, saving, and using consumer services 
Government, taxation and comparative ec 
nomic systems are delayed until a firm un 
derstanding of the simpler fundamentals 
has been developed. The style of the writ- 
ing 1s simple and direct; illustrative ma 
terials are used freely to stimulate inter- 
est; and a summary, end-of-chapter ma- 
terials, suggestions for supplementary 
readings provide ample review and ideas 
for activities. 

A revised workbook has been prepared. 

The over-all objectives of the text are 
stated thus: (1) Certain facts relating to 
social conditions and problems 
should be learned; (2) a number of fun- 
damental economic principles should be dis- 
covered and understood; and (3) skill in 
the application of these principles to exist- 
ing economic problems should be acquired 


are im- 


citizens. editi 


organization and 


busines 
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TODAY'S BUSINESS LAW, by Kennard E. 
Goodman and William L. Moore, New 
York: Pitman Publishing Corporation, 
526 pp., 1956. $3.12. 

Two groups of readers are served by 
this book: persons wishing to equip them- 
selves with a knowledge of law for their 
personal business use, and persons wish- 
ing to find a place for themselves in the 
business world. 

The main sections include business law 
in general; how 
made; operation of 
personal property and risks; 


business contracts are 
contracts ; 
per- 
sonal property ; instruments ; 
contracts of employment; bailments; real 
estate; business organizations. 

Each section of the book is divided int 
a number of chapters. At the 
of each chapter a Legal Project for Dis- 


business 
sales of 
negotiable 


beginning 


These projects con 
which make 
need for an under 


cussion is presented 
and 

students aware of the 
standing of the law covered in the chapter 
Simple cases are used to explain and illus- 
trate further those legal principles which 
are not self-evident after reading the chap- 


sist ot cases examples 


A Key Word 
cabulary and 
exercises, and 
the end-of-chapter material that has been 
tested with students in actual classroom 
situations to determine its fitness and suit- 
ability. Each section also includes a re- 
view test. 

The book is very attractively prepared 
in black-and-white and gray tones with a 
picture of the national capitol on the front 
cover and black-and-white pen drawings 
available. 


(matching vo- 


questions and 
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No mistake about it! 
No eraser in the past 
fifty years has made? 
such an impression as | 
AW Faper’s pencil- | 
shaped, white-polished | 
ERASERSTIK 


ALL SE 


AWFABER EraseRSTIK 


o> 


It is an important | 
tool for every girl | 
who is ambitious to get 
promotions and pay 
increases—because it 
helps her turn out 
beautiful letters 
ERASERSTIK erases 
without a trace, leaves 
no frizzles, no ghosts. 
Takes out a single 

letter without blurring 
the word 


ALLS 


BER GRASERSTIK 


AW. FAB 


No mistake about it, 
ERASERSTIKS are office 
pets—and so are the 
girls who use them. 


7099 without brush 10¢ 
7099B with brush 20¢ * 


TEACHERS: FREE sample | 
available for class demon- 
stration. Write on school | 
stationery. 


A.W.FABER 


CASTELL 


PENCIL CO., INC. NEWARK 3, N. J. 


the back of the 


ANSWERS TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 15 


ALERTNESS — A DESIRABLE ATTRIBUTE 


James E, Gilmore 


Buna High School, Buna, Texas* 


Alertness is a personality characteristic 
that is often overlooked in the studying 
of the many different traits that make up 
an individual’s personality. Yet, it is of 
major importance to the businessman in 
every respect. Perhaps thousands of dol- 
lars are lost in business transactions each 
year because of the lack of this one char- 
acteristic. 

When introduced to 
people have difficulty in remembering the 
name of the person introduced. Some 
even forget the name before the end of 
the first meeting. There are many ad- 
vantages to remembering a person’s name 


someone, many 


and being able to associate the name and 
the face or other characteristics. 
quently, business teachers should 
this trait in their business courses. 

An experiment I have developed for my 
business courses has proved popular. My 
taken to the auditorium where, 
by previous arrangement, a teacher of the 
lower grades introduces each of her pupils 
as they appear on the stage; they remain 
only about forty-five seconds. My class, 
of course, is instructed to observe these 
pupils and try to remember their names 
and be able to each student 
later. After twenty-five students are in- 
troduced to my class, they are brought back 
in a different order. At this time, my 
business students are required to write 
names of each student in the order in 
which they appear. This experiment is ef- 
fective only when students unknown to 
my class are introduced. 


Conse- 


stress 


class is 


recognize 


*Since this article was written Mr. Gilmore has 
been appointed to the faculty of Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas. 


The results in many cases are alarming. 
Some of the business students 
nize only five while 
somewhat After a 
cussion on some effective techniques in 
developing this phase of alertness, the 
students do a much better job. One of 
these techniques is: the student is taught 
to repeat the name in his or her mind 
several times while formulating a mental 
picture of the person to be recognized. 

Observance is another phase of alertness 
that definitely needs to be cultivated. How 
many people observe the things around 
them that have direct or indirect influence 
on their lives? By trying numerous ex- 
periments on this idea, my findings have 
been hard to believe. 

Many obvious things are not noticed 
by a majority of students. For example, 
benches were placed near the tennis courts 
at our school on which the students could 
sit while waiting to play tennis. After 
two weeks, my business students were 
given an observance test. Knowing that 
all the students had been in the tennis 
courts area, many questions were con- 
nected with these benches. Some had not 
even noticed the benches; most could not 
even give the color; some had said that 
the benches had been there for years. This 
is proof enough that observance from every 
angle should be taught and developed in 
the alertness characteristic of personality. 

Alertness can be cultivated in students 
to a surprisingly high degree of efficiency. 
Experiments will prove this statement if 
business teachers would include this type 
of essential training in their business 
courses. 
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HANDY BINDER 
For Your Copies of 
THE JOURNAL 


For The Coming School Year 
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Maybe you will want to refer to the issues of THE JOURNAL for the school 
year starting this month—but will you still have them? Why not keep your copies 
in these attractive binders? Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or removed 
in one operation. Each binder holds a full year’s copies. 


Price $3.50 postpaid in U.S. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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It’s here! FA The Golden Age of Electric Typing 


New Golden-Ease in 
Teaching and Learning — 
that's what the new 
Underwood Golden Touch 
Electric brings to your 
typing classes. 


FREE! Ten-lesson manual, ‘Now Electric Typing 


Is Easy Typing’ — planned by leading educa- 


tors. Write Dr. Earl G. Nicks, Business Education 
Director, Underwood Dept. J, 1 Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


GOLDEN TOUCH TYPING FEATURES: 


Keyboard Margin-Setting — easiest and quickest to learn! 
Keyboard Tabulation — for balanced operation with either hand. 
Left and Right-Hand Carriage Return — eosy reach for 
whichever hand you prefer to use. 

Golden Touch Keys — lightest, most responsive touch ever! 


Automatic Paper-Centering Carriage — for really 
professional-looking work. 


FREE! Educator-planned Golden Touch Demon- 
stration for your class. Just call your local 
Underwood office for an appointment to fit 
your time schedule. Representative will come 
only at your convenience. 
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adding machine... 


Live keyboard* with keytouch adjustable to each operator! 


Saves up to 50% hand motion—and 
effort! Never before have so many time- 
and-effort-saving features been placed 
adding machine. 

Every key operates the motor! So you 
can now forget the motor bar! No more 
back-and-forth hand motion from keys 
to motor bar. Think of the time and 
effort this saves. 

Keyboard is instantly adjustable to 
each operator’s touch! No wonder oper- 
ators are so enthusiastic about it. They 
do their work faster—with up to 50% 


less effort. New operating advantages, 
quietness, beauty. 

“Live with Adjustable 
Key-touch plus 8 other time-saving 
features combined only on the National 
Adding Machine: Automatic Clear 
Signal . . . Subtractions in red... 
Automatic Credit Balance in red. . . 
Automatic space-up of tape when total 
prints . . . Large Answer Dials . . . 
Easy-touch Key Action. . . Full-Visible 
Keyboard with Automatic Ciphers . . . 
Rugged-Duty Construction. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pvayron 9, on10 
989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


A National Adding Machine pays 
for itself with the time-and-effort 
it saves, then continues savings as 
yearly profit. One hour a day saved 
with this new National will, in the 
average office, repay 100% a year 
on the investment. See a demon- 
stration, today, on your own work. 
Call the nearest National branch 
office or National dealer. 


* TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING MACHINES - CASH REGISTERS 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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